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The Week. 


SenaToRs and representatives are at home and begin to meet their | 
We hear of speeches made by Rousseau, Speaker Colfax, | 








constituents. 
Doolittle, Dixon, Wilson, and Trumbull. Judge Trumbull’s was delivered 
before a very large gathering in Chicago, and for its matter and its author 
will be generally accepted as the Union party’s arraignment of the Presi- 
dent and his policy. The story, with which the country is so familiar, 
of Mr. Johnson's threats and promises and his performance of them, 
was once more told; how treason was to be made odious, and how not 
one traitor has been punished ; how traitors were to take a back seat 
in the work of reconstruction, and how Monroe, and Orr, and Perry, 
and Humphreys got the President’s pardon in order that they might 
take front seats; how Mr. Johnson was to be the Moses of the negro | 
race, and how he twice vetoed the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, which he | 
had seen in manuscript, which he had seen in print, which Mr, Trum- | 
bull had repeatedly talked about to him, to which he had never lisped 

a word of opposition; how he said in his annual message that it was | 
the duty of Congress “to mete out exact and equal justice to all,” and | 
how he vetoed the Civil Rights bill; how he acknowledged his obliga- | 
tions and declared his adherence to the Union party which made him | 
Vice-President, and how he goes into convention in Philadelphia with 
Vallandigham and Stephens, rebel and copperhead, to devise, if pos- 
sible, some plan to take the country from the men that saved it and | 





give it over to the men that endeavored to destroy it; how he pro- | 
claimed State rights, and has trampled on the asserted rights of every 
lately rebellious State. The speech is an able one—temperate, con- 
densed, and weighty. But it is pitiable that Mr. Trumbull, a man of| 
ability, of legal training, of judicial experience, a man whose course in 
Congress has given him an honorable name throughout the country, 
should be found willing to prostitute his influence to the encourage- 
ment of the most criminal folly merely because he hopes to seduce 
Fenian marauders from their natural allegiance to the Democratic party. 
Sinaia nimciniectinianisn 

Or course there are several accounts of the way in which the New 
Orleans riots began. The Times of that city insists that a white man 
was harmlessly looking at the procession of negroes marching down 
Canal Street, when a freedman shoved him aside. The policemen near 
by supposed the negro had struck him, and attempted to make an 


arrest. Onthe other hand the TJridune, also professing to give the 
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testimony of an eye-witness, asserts that the white man shoved aside 
had previously fired his pistol into the crowd of negroes, And the 
accounts are nearly as conflicting as they proceed further. One or two 
things, however, seem tolerably clear. The procession above men- 
tioned, about one hundred strong, and preceded by a band of music, was 
evidently not equipped for fight. The same thing may be said of the 
negroes gathered around the Institute building; they seem to have 
been for the most part unarmed, and chiefly anxious, after the attack 
began, to escape with their lives. The Times gives an anti-negro 
account, but it admits that the negroes seemed little inclined to attempt 
a rescue of the persons first arrested. The people within the Institute 
were not many of them armed. Of the members of the Convention, 
only one seems to have had a pistol with him, and he at the request of 
the others left the hall when hostilities appeared to be imminent. And 
certainly the victory of the police was an easy one. On the whole, 
Sheridan’s view is doubtless the correct one. Blood, much blood, has 
been wantonly spilled. Had it been necessary to arrest every Union 
man in New Orleans, it could have been done withcut the loss of a 
single life. 





ee 

Disputes about who fired the first shot in New Orleans are really 
disputes about the occasion of that horrible outbreak and not about 
its cause. That isto be found revealed in the atrocities which were 
perpetrated upon Union men and negroes, when once the mob had 
fairly got at them. Says the New Orleans Times: “To see the negroes 
mutilated and literally beaten to death, as they sought to escape, was 
one of the most horrid pictures it has ever been our ill fortune to 
witness.” A negro who runs for his life, and takes refuge behind a pile 
of lumber, is shot at for a long time, till at last he is killed. Two 
negro boys are taken out of a street car and shot by the police. A 
negro, “ who had probably escaped from the main building through 
the adjoining yards, is shot by a policeman, and lies dead in the atreet ; 
by and by a white woman comes and throws a stone upon his head.” 
“ Another and another fell,” the Times says, “ killed while the police 
were bearing him off.” Dr. Dostie, when the mob and police together 
enter the hall of the Convention, is shot by a policeman, and falls to the 
floor. As he lies extended a second policeman comes and fires four or 
five balls at him. Then he is dragged alternately by the hair and feet, 
and flung aside with some other bodies supposed to be dead. Being 
removed by friends to the Hétel Dieu, it is found that his head and 
arms are bruised badly as if with clubs or bricks, that he has knife 
wounds in the neck, and one in the chest. We read of another 


| Unionist whose dead body has seventeen knife and bullet holes in it. 


The hatred which mangles and mutilates its enemies in this way, and we 


| dare to say that the half is not yet told, would hardly stand long tor- 


mented by scruples, waiting till some negro shot down an unoffending 
white man. 


—_ 
a 





Ir has been the custom among certain people to deride the notion 
that when the Southern States are re-organized and put irrevocably into 
the hands of their own citizens, there is danger that the guarantees ex- 
torted from them by Mr. Johnson would eventually be repudiated. 
Mr. James Alcorn, of Mississippi, makes an address to his fellow-citizens 
in which he laughs at such a supposition and pours contempt on the 
meanness of soul which could harbor apprehensions of that sort. Yet 
Chief-Justice Ruffin, whose legal abilities and legal knowledge are 
venerated by every North Carolinian, maintains, in a recently published 
letter, that the Reconstruction Convention of that State was in no proper 
sense a convention, and that none of its acts are lawfully binding. It 
was a body of men, he thinks, which represented the will of Andrew 
Johnson, a military dictator, and did not represent the people of North 
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Carolina, Judge Manly, a prominent member of the Convention, also 
supports this view. In fact, all the experience of the past year goes to 
show, what might have been known ¢ priori, that whatever gains of 
the war are to be held permanently by the loyal people must be bound 
fast by ties which nothing but a new war can loosen. Amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States are better, apparently, than 
amendments to the constitution and changes in the statutes of North 
Carolina. 
> -e¢ — 

WE can never be too well informed of the motives and intentions of 
an Executive whose dread of centralization leads him to deny the loyal 
men of Tennessee the support which he volunteers the ex-Confederates 
of Louisiana. Not enough publicity has been given to a threat of in- 
terference in another State upon which peace has brought a return of 
peril with the first elections. The new constitution of Missouri directs 
the General Assembly to frame a complete and uniform registration 
law, by which qualified voters may be distinguished, and provides also 
an oath conditional of voting, by which rebels are disfranchised. Mr. 
Noell, who belongs to the party which is aggrieved by both these re- 
strictions, recently made a visit to the White House, and has re- 
ported his conversation with the President, which was substantially as 
follows: 

Q. Suppose Governor Fletcher, under pretence of carrying out the 
registry law, surrounds the polls with his militia and overawes the 
voters ¢ 

A. Then apply to the Secretary of War. 

(J. But our people will not apply to the Secretary of War. 

A, Then apply to me, It is the duty of the President to protect 
citizens in their rights. 

If the conflict thus foreshadowed is to be precipitated, it is evident we 
have not yet seen the worst usurpation of which Mr. Johnson is cap- 
able. For if it is a part of tae “rights” of citizens to vote without re. 
gard to the conditions lawfully imposed by State authority, there is 
nothing to prevent the subversion of the elections in every State where 
these conditions exist ; and New York, equally with Louisiana, may be 
set down as lost to the cause of Union and republican government. 

Scachiinasaaiindbilididicncaecimisaie 

Tue long and bitter contest in Kentucky for the clerkship of the 
Court of Appeals has terminated, and the result is what we fancy most 
people in the State and out of it were expecting—General Hobson, 
Unionist, is badly beaten by Mr. Duvall, whom it is not a misuse of 
language to call the rebel candidate. Many circumstances connected 
with the canvass are remarkable enough as occurring in a State in the 
Union. Men in the uniform of the rebel army have occupied places on 
the platforms of Democratic speakers; Grant’s name or Sherman’s it 
was usual to hiss and groan, while those of Lee and Johnson were 
received with cheering. Hurrahs for Jefferson Davis were always in 
order, Mr, Vallandigham and Mr. Pendleton were imported by the 
friends of Duvall to stump the State in his behalf. But Mr. Pendleton 
was found to be of no service; in the eyes of the Kentucky Democrats 
his association with McClellan in the presidential campaign of 1864— 
small a crime as that would seem to be—was an offence not to be over- 
looked, and the lion of the hour was Mr. Vallandigham, It is not to 
be supposed that the condition of public sentiment in Kentucky is not 
far better than in the excluded Stutes. 

CE ————— 

Tne World objects to the statement made by a correspondent in a 
recent number of Tue Nation, that it is perilous to utter “ Union sen- 
timents” at the South. With the probably wide difference in the defi- 
nitions which we should each assign to the phrase quoted, it would 
not be profitable to debate the question. We ask no other concession 
than the World itself makes, that some persons “ may easily get into 
personal trouble” by speaking their own minds freely in the lately 
rebellious States, The test of the good government and liberty of any 
community is that protection is extended not only to “ decent men of ordi- 
narily considerate behavior”—who are not supposed to need it—but 
to those not included in that euphemism; the men; in other words, 
whose opinions differ from those of their fellow-citizens, but whose 


right to entertain and to utter them is just as indisputable. Neither 
public sentiment nor the law permitted free speech or free thinking at 
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the South in times past. The recent occurrences in New Orleans show 
that the rule of mob violence is returning with even increased ferocity. 
se ——— 

Tne policy of acquainting foreign and quasi-hostile powers with 
the secrets of our monitor system, as Secretary Fox is doing with the 
Miantonomah on the other side of the Atlantic, has been more generally 
censured than discussed. The chances of European attack on this 
country are, however, always very slight, in view of the great ocean to 
be crossed ; and the stronger the conviction abroad that we are 
abundantly able to defend ourselves, and fertile in every kind of ex- 
pedient according to the exigency, the smaller the likelihood of our 
being molested. Now the achievements and capacity of our navy were 
always disparaged in England during the late rebellion, and with a 
degree of sincerity which only ocular demonstration to the contrary 
could unsettle. What Mr. Banks and his “live admiral” would have 
done in an offensive manner, Mr. Fox has accomplished by unostenta- 
tious courtesy, and the tone in which the British press treats the ques 
tion of iron-clads already betrays less confidence in Capt. Coles and 
less contempt for Capt. Ericsson. It would not be generous, nor is it 
necessary, to attribute to Mr. Fox’s visit Lord Stanley’s proposition to 
make indemnity for the Alabama's depredations; but the support which 
it may receive will, perhaps, have been largely determined by the recent 
presence of a monitor in British waters. 

= thei anemia 

Mone Cuaw Loo, who has been living in America for some eight or 
nine years and getting himself a liberal education, has just brought a 
suit against the owners of the packet-boat J. HZ, Best, which plies on the 
Muskingum River. He claims damages in the sum of five thousand 
dollars * for mental and bodily anguish suffered.” It appears that the 
Burmese gentleman had paid full fare on the boat, and when the bar- 
baric dissonance of the gong of his native land summoned the first 
class passengers to dinner, he was ordered back from the table, stigma 
tized as “a colored person,” and directed to wait. Every American, 
we suppose, will feel a natural sympathy with the exquisite grief and 
pain of this first-class passenger, intent on “a square meal” (for he 
was educated here) and determined to get his money’s worth, who, in 
the midst of his rush to the dinner-table, is, for any reason whatever, 
stopped and turned back, On that ground we should look to see Mr. 
Loo recover exemplary damages. But the element of color always 
complicates these matters. A Muskingum jury will probably consider 
Mong Chaw Loo a Chinaman, and to allow a Chinaman the luxury of 
despising the negro, of suffering mental agony because a colored waiter 
takes him for a countryman, is more than will probably be «lone, 

—_—o--2—______ 

A GENTLEMAN who has already published a little work entitled 
“The Steam Locomotive Revealed in the Bible,” and who may, there 
fore, be supposed to possess a very peculiar fitness for conjectural criti 
cism, has just put forth a remarkable explication of the third chapter 
of Habakkuk. It consists of the prayer of the prophet, and, if Mr. Gregg 
knows anything about it, “ indicates the great achievement of the laying 
of the ocean telegraphic cable.” Of such edifices a sample brick enables 
one to judge. The eleventh verse reads as follows: “ The sun and thie 
moon stood still in their habitation ;” and Mr. Gregg comments thus: 
“ Through telegraphic rapidity the element of time seems eliminated, as 
though the heavenly bodies were stationary.” “ In the fuurteenth verse,” 
says the critic, “I translate villages or villagers unlearned fools, a para 
phrase, as I believe (saving their favor), for the political economists.” 

Tue facetious Dr. Nott is willing, as he says, “ to stake what little 
reputation I may have upon the assertion that the negro must fail as 
an agriculturist.”. We have known more venturesome wagering than 
this, so far as stakes are concerned, though, as the doctor has very little 
to live upon besides his reputation, the loss of it would be serious 
indeed. We suppose he means a free agriculturist; for, in the palmy 
days of the patriarchal institution, we had thought that at the South 
a cultivator and a black man were pretty nearly synonymous, and 
slavery, as we all know, was the right place for the right African. 
Our distinguished ethnologist is undismayed by the “ flattering accounts 
from all quarters, to the effect that the negroes are working well, and 
that a large crop of cotton in 1866 will be the result.” This is all 


i. as Ap 
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due to the high rates of cotton; but, that stimulus over, the freedman | 


will first forsake his hoe, then * deteriorate morally and intellectually,” 
of regard for Dr. Nott’s little reputa- 
tion, which has been rudely shaken by the slave’s surviving his eman- 
The doctor's theory, that the negro 


if 
ut 


and finally become extinct—-o1 
cipation four-and-twenty hours, 
will not till the soil for wages, seems to have been extensively adopted 
among the planters, who tind it convenient, at least, to withhold the 
wages after the soil has been tilled. 
me 

Tut cholera is unmistakably prevalent in several parts of England. 
The London Spectator, with a singular degree of positiveness in a 
matter which is, to say the least, quite debatable, rebukes the officials 
who have ventured to call the disease contagious. The cholera could 
no more, it says, “be brought in a ship across sea than gout could ;” 
a regiment attacked with 


> 


the proof being that in India 
march a few miles to get rid of it; and the conclusion being that “ the 
poison, though it may travel, is conveyed by the air, and not by sick 
persons.” We should prefer, before accepting this reasoning, to learn 
something about the locality reached as compared with that abandonec, 
and to be persuaded that the constant change of the place of the 
deposits of the regiment had nothing to do with checking the com- 
munication of the poison. 


7*->e - 


x the idst j » opeates + ver ortake r oy alv has. | ° ° a . ° . = 
Ix the midst of the greatest war ever undertaken by her, Italy has, | among the white residents of South Carolina favorable to t 


almost silently, achieved a great social revolution. By the royal decree 


of the 7th of July,conformable to the law of the 28th of June, religious 


territory, have been suppressed, and their property confiscated to the 
uses of the state. The members of the various orders, the monks and 
nuns, and the servants of the establishments thus dissolved, are classified 
and indemnified cither by annuities or subsidies. 
execution of the law is visited with severe penalties and forteitures. 
Books, manuscripts, scientific documents, the archives, monuments, and 
objects of art, valuable antiquities, ete., found in the edifices belonging 
to the suppressed bodies, are to be deposited in the public libraries and 
museums of their respective provinces. Several buildings famous for 


treasures of this sort are specially named to be preserved. The fruits 


of this important measure are to redound immediately to the benefit of 
public instruction, The overthrow of monasticism, however, is in itself 


the removal of the last fetter on human intelligence bequeathed by the 
Middle Ages: 


which it 


for Popery henceforth is to darken only the narrow space 


holds with temporal supremacy—nor that, we believe, for 


ever nor for long, 


o<—_>o-— 

Wuen the Austrians, after a contest, had been obliged to abandon 
Olmiitz, they retreated into Hungary in order to gain Vienna without 
molestation. 
Danube 


crossed the 


Just before Pressburg, which lies east of Vienna on the 
, they were confronted and cut off by the. enemy, who had 
The 


engagement which ensued on the 22d was interrupted in behalf of a 


river March at Skalitz, in anticipation of their retreat. 


tive days’ armistice; and since that time peace has been uppermost in 


the minds of the high contending powers. On the 25th, an eight days’ 


A ss 
1Us 


suspension of hostilities was agreed upon between Austria and Italy. 
Prague has heen selected for the place of final settlement, and Austria 
there goes into conference upon terms infinitely more humiliating than 
It is 


nearly, north 


those which she rejected when offered by the Emperor Napoleon. 
already agreed that Germany north of the Main—that is, 
of the 50th parallel—shall constitute a confederation under the lead of 


Prussia. Southern Germany may take care of itself, and form another 
without Austria, The latter relinquishes her 


portion of Schleswig and Holstein, as well as Venetia. 


confederation, with or 
She also is to 
make indemnity to Prussia, for war expenses, of several millions of 
dollars. 

Prussia, it remains to add, had penetrated Bavaria as far as Hof, 
and, toward the Rhine, had occupied Mannheim and Heidelberg. 
Gen, Manteuifei’s exactions from the wealthy city of Frankfort had 
been met with protests and appeals to the King of Prussia, and, by the 
Chamber of Commerce, with a flat refusal to pay the additional 


25,000,000 florins, 
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\{ BOARD is now in session in Washington revising 


FREEDMEN. 
the orders and 
regulations of the Freedmen’s Bureau. It is composed of the following 
officers: Brevet Maj.-Gen, David Tillson, president ; Brevet Maj.-Gen. J, 
W. Sprague, Brigadier-Gen. E. M. T. B. Hood, Chap 
M. French: Capt. J. W. De Forest, Secretary. 

-The 
chased at auction by the Episcopal Home Missionary Society of South 
A. T. Porter, of that 


Gregorv, Surg. 


U. S. Marine Hospital at Charleston, 8. C., has been pur 


Carolina, for a treedmen’s school-house. Rev. 


| State, is trying to raise a portion of the purchase-money at the North. 


it has only to! 


i tion of the expenses, Superintendent Tomlinson reports that ‘t 


| fested toward Yankee teachers is abating, and, 
Ar yt s t] eho. » > insuls VCE ine - A roe » Payal | ‘ ° y , : 
corporations throughout the peninsula, excepting, of course, the Papal |} ye been made hy planters for Northern teachers to be sent to their 


| neighborhoods.” 


Opposition to the 


The Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Alvord, makes a report of the 
number of schools, scholars, teachers, ete., of which the following is a 
ot 
These are only those that are reg 


recapitulation: Number of freedmen’s schools in the South, 1,002 ; 
teachers, 1,409; of scholars, 91,413. 
There are many more that cannot be got at 


of those 


larly reported, 


taught by white teachers as well as colored. South Carolina shows 
the largest estimated number of scholars, 12.017 being the number 


The District of Columbia 


re 


ported. Virginia comes next, having 11,74. 
has 74 schools, 132 teachers, and 6,552 


scholars. In South Carolina the 


colored people in several localities have entered earnestly upon th 
work of erecting new school-houses, and have detrayed a fair propo 


Vyy 


? 
i 
he eau 


cational efforts of the past term have had another result not less satis- 
a growing conviction 


hei 


ir educa 


factory than the progress of the colored children 
tion. . . . In many districts the bitterness that was openly mani 
in some cases, requests 
Still, violence is yet to be apprehended in all parts ot 
the State, from turbulent men, who are emboldened by the withdrawal 
of the Federal troops. 

Certain citizens of Oxford, Mississippi, including a chancellor, 
two professors, and a trustee of the University of Mississippi, and two 
prominent members. of the local bar, have united in an address to the 
They 


eround of the divine 


people of the State concerning the education of the freedmen. 


the 


set forth their duties to the colored race on 


injunction to preach the Gospel to “every creature“ and of human 


gratitude for past services. They propose to sustain a Sunday-schoo! 


for oral and other instruction, and have already organized one with a 
hundred pupils and twelve teachers. 

North Carolina has 119 schools in operatic > teachers i) 
scholars, and a daily average attendance of 9,634 pupils 


It is painful to continue the record of wrougs and violence done 


to the blacks at the South, but the gradual deve lopme nt of the Presi 


dent’s policy, and the illustration of it in the New Orleans massacre, 
torbid us to 


expect a cessation of acts which a iew months ago it was 


difficult to cite. The mildest with which we can head the list is the 
refusal of a passage to a Mrs. Jacob and daughter from Savannah to 
New York after they had pureh ised first-class tickets. Mrs. Jacobs is 


the author of a slave-autobiography called * Linda,” and both she and 
her dat besides being neat 


ighter are, 
In 


the authorities closed the park upon all citizens. 


white, of perfectly ladvlike 


same city, in 


‘ly 
the to 


behavior. exclude the colored people, 
The courts in Ken 
tucky and Virginia are officially reported to the Bureau to be, so far as 
In the 


orities are prompt in making arrests under 


the rights and life of freedmen are concerned, devoid of justice. 


nth 
Ulli 


former State the military a 
the Civil Rights act. In Virginia, Gen. Terry knows no remedy for the ex 
The 


mayor of Richmond commits two colored men, victims of an assault, to 


isting evils but the re-opening of the Bureau or military courts, 


using witnesses in their behalf, with the remark, * I do not 


prison, ref 


intend for vou niggers to be equal with white men while | am mayor.” 


Ex-mavor Saunders, a magistrate, tells a woman whose little girl has 

n beaten, * Tam not in a humor for giving warrants. You must co 
away from here.” In Tennessee, the * Reverend” P.C. Ament shoots a 
colored woman (July 25) in broad daylight, at twelve paces. In Ar 
kansas, negro testimony is refused in many places. Justice Gray and 


Justice Hopw ood, of 
Lieut. 


sutts. of the Bureau, was murdered and robbed in Jackson Parish, Le. 


Judge Smith are to be prosecuted accordingly. 


Calvert Co., Md., has been arrested for similar malfeasance. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Tue Sacramento Daily Union for June 25, 1863, published a sum- 





mary of the bibliography of California, consisting of notes on over seven | 
hundred yolumes in print and manuscript, between 1544 and 1863, | 
taking up twenty-five columns of the Union. This was the most exten- | 
sive account of works on California then published, and contained much 
very valuable matter. A supplement containing over two hundred 
books and maps, some of them of very great rarity, was published in 
the same paper of the date of March 13, 1866. The compiler, Mr. 
Taylor, offered the catalogue as “ notes and materials to aid in forming | 
a more perfect bibliography of the old Alta California domain of 1750.” 
It is to be hoped that these notes will be carefully digested and pub- 
lished in book form by the author, which will then be a most valuable | 
contribution to the literary history of this country, and will bring to | 





the knowledge of many what is now attainable only to the readers of 
the Sacramento paper. | 

The Atlantic cable has at last been laid, with every prospect of | 
continued success. The history of the partial success, of the failures | 
and the struggles of the twelve years that intervened between the first | 
organization of the Atlantic Telegraph Company and the successful | 
trip of the Great Eastern this summer, is to be told by the Rey. Henry | 
M. Field, the brother of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who is the person best | 
known to the American public in connection with the telegraph. The 
author has had access to all his brother's papers, and knows the inside 
history of the thing from beginning to end. With such advantages he | 
can hardly fail to produce a readable book. Meanwhile, in the * Fort- 


nightly Review” for July 1, can be found an interesting account of the | 


same subject, and the lessons to be drawn from the previous failures, 
by Mr. J. Stephen, a practical electrician, whose preferences seem to be 
for the North Atlantic line ri? Greenland. 

Some steps have been taken by the city government for the estab- 
lishment of a ! free public library in New York. Some of the 
London papers a ritating for a similar institution there. In their 
appeals they | ing New York up as a conspicuous example of a city 
abounadit in ft This seems rather absurd to the actual in- 
habitants of the city, who, if they are detained at their business during 


the day, (stor Library closed, and to whom the only one 


accessible for a small fee is the Mercantile Library, imperfect as that is. 
Until the passing of Mr. Ewart’s act, in 1850, for enabling town councils 
to establish public libraries and museums, there was not in all England 
a single strictly free public library. Many of the smaller towns have 
taxed themselves and erected such libraries, but London still remains 
without one. The libraries of the British Museum, of Sion College, and 
of Dr. Williams, are subject to restrictions which prevent their free use, 
and are open at such hours as to exclude entirely the man of business, 
the clerk, the mechanic, and the artisan; yet these are the only ones at 
{l available. Paris now possesses seven perfectly free public libraries, 
and they are being organized by the government in every village; 
Berlin has two, and Vienna three. If the city government of New York 
would only start the library, rich men enough would be found who 
would be glad to fill it with books. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has begun to yield most promis- 
ing results in a province where they were least expected and most 
needed, viz.: in that of Semitic Paleography. A number of photo- 
graphs, taken by the exploring expedition on various spots of the Holy 
Land, and comprising representations of some of the oldest Samaritan 
manuscripts, and, further, Samaritan and Hebrew inscriptions of a re- 
mote age, were submitted by the committee to Mr, Deutsch, of the Brit- 
ish Museum. This gentleman has now reported upon them at some 
length, and, it appears, has been able to arrive at some very interesting 
conclusions, chiefly with regard to a long-contested Samaritan inscrip- 
tion found upon a stone in a Mohammedan minaret at Nablous. Mr. 
Deutsch has completely restored the reading of this, probably, oldest 
Samaritan epigraph in existence, The contents of the stone are, briefly, 
an abbreviated torm of the Ten Commandments as found in the Samari- | 
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tan Recension (8 lines) ; a sentence taken from the interpolated passage 
following these commandments in the Samaritan codex (line 9); and, 
finally (line 10), the formula, “ Arise, O Lord!” “ Return, O Lord!” 
which is of frequent occurrence in Samaritan worship. A great deal of 
additional light is also thrown by these new materials upon the vexed 
question of the age and primitive shape of the square Hebrew char- 
acter, the final decision of which must be of the highest import fer 
Biblical and post-Biblical criticism, archeology, antiquities, history, 
and the rest. 

—The French Academy pays its tribute to the increasing import- 
ance of the United States, by selecting as the subject for the prize 
poem of next year “The Death of President Lincoln.” Few themes 
from modern history could be more suggestive to the poet. 


-At a late meeting of the Academy of Science, M. d’Archiac ex- 
hibited a round pebble, coated with a greenish micaceous schist, and 
possessing a fine grain, which was discovered by M. Garrigou in the 
lower grotto at Massat-Arriége, in the midst of a vast quantity of 
human remains and flint implements of the age of the fossil reindeer, 
On the smooth surface of this fragment, which is eighteen centimetres 
long and ten broad, is the profile of a bear, in the act of walking, ex- 
tremely well executed. 

—Professor Beesly, who not long ago set forth the character of Cat- 
iline in the new light of a representative democrat, has recently been 
doing the same for Clodius. In a late number of the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” he has given a new and very plausible version of the difficulty 
between Clodius and Cicero, which is said to have led to the latter's 
banishment. The difficulties in the received account, which depended 
chiefly on the information furnished by Cicero himself, were very great. 
It is a little too much to ask any one accustomed to reflect on politica! 
phenomena to believe that Cicero, stained with the blood of the popu- 
lar leaders whom he had unlawfully put to death, was respected and 
beloved by the Roman populace, and that his exile and all the troubles 
that befell him were simply the result of a personal quarrel with 
Clodius, The trial of Clodius, Prof. Beesly thinks, was merely gotten 
up by the Senate in order to rid them of a man who they foresaw would 
be an awkward and dangerous enemy, For this purpose they raked 
up a charge of sacrilege, said to have been committed seven montis 
before, but which had been entirely disregarded at the time, as few of 
the Roman nobility still believed enough of their religion to attach «4 
importance to such a charge. At this trial Clodius was acquitted, not 
by bribery, but because the majority of the jury, following the prec 
dents of the time, theught it for the best interests of their party. The 
banishment of Cicero was, no doubt, entirely owing to the part which 
he had taken in the coup d'état which ended in the smothering of 1] 
Catilinarian conspiracy. His recall was not asked for by the people 
but was one of the conditions of the compact between the Senate and 
Pompeius, and was only obtained by breaking up the popular meetings 
by a mob of gladiators, by intimidation of the tribunes, and by import 
ing enough Italians, attached to the Senate, to swamp the people’s vote. 
Altogether, Mr. Beesly has thrown much light on the part which 
Cicero took in the Roman revolution, and his two articles ought to ly 
read, especially by those who have lately perused Forsyth’s * Life of 
Cicero,” in order to counteract the erroneous impressions that they may 
have received from that entertaining book. 

—Among recent publications in England are “ The First Man, and his 
Place in Creation,” by George Moore, M.D. ; ‘ Julius Cesar,” a series of 
lectures by Prof. Saint-Hilaire, translated; “The Lake Dwellings of 
Switzerland,” by Dr. Keller, of Ziirich, translated by Mr. J. E. Lee ; that 
absurd and readable book which has amused the subscribers to 
* Blackwood,” “ Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence,” 
by Heros Von Borcke, chief of staff to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart; and a 
volume of the viceregal speeches and addresses of the Earl of Carlisle 
during his Lord-Lieutenancy in Ireland. Longmans & Co. announce 
for October “The Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, by 


Miss Whately; the ninth and tenth volume of Froude’s “History of 


England ;’—for November, “ An Introduction to the Study of National 
Music,” by Carl Engel; and “ Sound,” by Professor Tyndall. Messrs. 
Moxon & Co, will’ shortly publish “ Lyra Elegantiarum,” a collection 
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of some of the best specimens of Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion, 
in the English language, by deceased authors, edited by Frederick 
Locker. 


» 


-A Sanskrit periodical is projected by the professors of the Benares 
College, to be called * The Pundit.” It will be a sort of Indian 


“ Notes and Queries,” and, as such, will be valuable to Sanskrit scholars 


everywhere. It will also be devoted to the publication of singular and 
rare reliques of Sanskrit literature. It will afford to European scholars 
an opportunity which they have long been denied, of testing the famous 
learning of the Benares Pundits, and finding out whether it is only the 
remnant of traditional lore or a reality in itself, 


—_—__—_—__-— ee - —— 
SOIENTIFIO. 
CLARK’s OpBJECT-GLASSES FOR TELESCOPES. — The American 


Academy of Art and Sciences, at their meeting of May 30th, awarded 
the Rumford Medal to Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, Mass., for his 
improvements in the manufacture of achromatic lenses, as shown in his 
method of local correction. The optical parts of an astronomical 
telescope are: first, a large compound lens, called the object-glass, 
which forms an image of any object to which the instrument is directed, 
at a given point called the focus; and secondly, a combination of small 
lenses called the eye-piece, by which this image is magnified. The 
making of an eye-piece is a very simple optical problem, and the perfec- 
tion of the telescope depends almost wholly on the excellence of the 
object-glass. In order that this may form at its focus a perfect image 
of the object to which it is directed, it is essential that a// the rays of 
light, 

bent by the glass as to meet exactly at a corresponding point of the 


which it receives from any one point of the object, should be so 


image. Each one of the luminous points of the object sends to the 
telescope a separate beam of diverging rays, and a perfect object-glass 
will concentrate at a single point the whole light of each beam, and the 
collection of these points constitutes what we call the image. 

Now no single lens can fulfil this condition; for the different colored 
rays, of which white light consists, are bent unequally not only by 
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spherical aberration, to distinguish it from chromatic abert As 
| im the former case, the defect can be remedie ol ! together 
|} two lenses so arranged that the second shail eompens or the irregu 
j lar action of the first, and happily it is found that the same combina 
| tion which corrects the chromatic aberratior made to correct 
|} the spherical aberration as well. Tie desired result ean be iined 
| by a combination either of two or three lenses it although, theoreti 


cally, the last should give the most perfect image, it is found, practi 


cally, that the simpler combination is the best, and this is now always 
used, at least for large telescop: s. In the double achromatie ol Saal 
glass there are four surfaces, and to determine that 1 ve curvature 
of these surfaces which will produce the best resu sap lem which 
has engaged the attention of the best mathematicians. A form ot ob 





glass but also by every transparent material known, and the focus of | 
the violet rays is nearer the lens than the focus of the red rays, while | 

; h | 
the other colored rays of the spectrum fall into intermediate positions. | 


Hence the image formed by such a lens is more or less blurred and } 
bordered by colored fringes, the defect thus caused being known as 
chromatic aberration, In order to correct this defect we must bend 

‘ 


back the colored rays, and each to such an extent that they may all fall 


together. It is known that a concave lens acts oppositely to a convex 
lens, and, if placed behind the other, may be made to produce the cor- 
But, if the concave lens is made of the same material 
I] 


rection r¢ quired. 
as the convex lens, it will, while correcting the defect, bend back a 
the rays to their original directions, and thus destroy the whole effect 
of the first 
glass bend the different colored rays very unequally, 


lens. Fortunately, however, for science, different kinds of 


Flint-glass sepa- 


rates, or, to use the technical term, disperses, the colored rays much 


more than crown-glass, and hence a concave lens of flint-glass may be 


used to correct the chromatic aberration of a convex lens of crown. 


It will, it is true, bend back all the rays to a certain extent, so that they 


will not meet so soon, and will thus increase the distance of t focu 


} 
} 


ic 


from the lens, but, by its greater inequality of action on the different 


colored rays, it will, while thus only partially reversing the action of 
the lens, bring together at one point even the extreme colors. Such a 


combination of a convex lens of crown-glass with a compensating con- 
cave lens of flint-glass, is called an achromatic lens, and on its pertec- 
tion the power of the modern telescope depends, 

Another defect of lenses, fully as injurious as chromatic aberration, 
arises from the fact that, on account of the insuperable diificulties of 
grinding any other figure, the surfaces of lenses are necessarily made, 
at least in the first instance, spherical. Now no simple lens with 
spherical surfaces can collect at one point all the rays which a given 
luminous point sends to it. Those rays which strike the outer zones of 
the lens are proportionally more bent than those which strike the cen- 
tral zones, and are, therefore, brought to a focus sooner, and this ine- 
quality of action tends to blur the image even more than does the dis- 


persion of the colored rays already referred to; this defect is called 


ject-glass very commonly used for astronomical teles ypes Was devised 
by Herschel, and consists of a double convex lens of crown iss com- 
bined with a concave lens of flint-glass, the inner surtace of the flint 
being made slightly concave or slightly convex, or even absolutely flat 

as the density of the glass may require. Those who are curious in re 

gard to the subject will find given in the * Proceedings of the Ameri 

can Academy ” (vol. vi., page 169) the exact values of the radii of the 
spherical surfaces, not only in the system of Herschel, but also those 
in the systems of Fraunhofer and Gauss, either of which atfords an 
equally satisfactory solution of the optical problem, although, on ac 

count of the greater mechanical difliculties in t execution of the 
curves, or in the mounting of the lenses, the system Herschel is pre 

ferred by Mr. Clark. 

In order to make an achromatic object-giass irate tool must 
be prepared for each surface to be grooved, The to s simply a thick 
plate of cast iron or brass, which has been turn i lathe 
until the required curvature is obtained. In order to form a convex 
surface the tool must be evidently concave and wer 
the reverse. On this tool the @lass is ground to t rm with 
sand or emery, and afterwards polished wit] in 
terior of the mould in the last stage of the process wit 
a coating of pitch. The achromat sth ta is far from 
being perfect. It is true that in some rare cases a is found 
to be excellent, just as it leaves the t t ch sa pu 
accident. The defects arise from si il ca s t n 
pert ction of the theory its since it is ss } ‘ 
of spherical surfaces to eliminate wl \ et 3 
or spherical uberration ; set nly, from the 1 ; } sity 
even of the best optical @lass: and, lastly, tr ! 3 
of mechanical executio \V Wwe ( ; 
quired, we are surprised that $s eV ‘ \ 

ius mac Neverth ! s ] 
are used ft sinall teles« pes pera SSCS, Ve ish, 
and, until 1 ithv, the gt rated ! cers ldo 
t] n yen Tile! es ns : s \ S Very ce 
fective it was again polis on t hoa 
atter ¢ chance t 4 Vis 1 ss ot 

CCLLO Was ¢ } ! 

More than twent \ { 1 ¢ ( ntro 
d into the1 fa : sia 
rection, by which he is ? S , 1. 
und by gradual approx ich at las re- 
sult. In or stand his method, we must ¢ \ i the lens 
s placed at some dist n I , im 1 front of 

If the lens is perfect, all the rays emanating | i] point and 
falling on the front surface of the lens will be eon rated in a single 
p it beluind it, the foc Is When now the eye of t] vel s placed at 
the focus it will see the whole surtace of the lens j nat Let the 
eve be moved slightly to the right or thi lett. anc the igh will be seen 
to flash on and off the surtaces, ast] ve passes alternately in and out of 
the converging pencil of rays. If, now, the « = placed just within the 
focus, and slightly at one side, at the point where the light first flashe 
over the surface, the lens, if perfect, will appear equally illuminated 
from the border to the center. On the other hand, if there are any de 


fects, one or more rings or zones of the lens will be seen to be lighter than 


the rest of the surface. This indicates that the corresponding portions of 


the lens have too slight a curvature, and, therefore, send their light to 
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a more distant focus; hence also the eye, placed on the borders of the 
converging pencil, receives an undue proportion of these straying rays. 
To remedy the detect, the adjacent dark zones of the lens, which have 
relatively too great u curvature, must be made thinner by polishing. 
The amount of material to be removed, however, is exceedingly slight, 
and, in practice, Mr. Clark, after placing the lens on its support. simply 
rubs over the portions indicated with a little rouge on the ena of his 
finger. The lens is now examined as before, when it will probably be 
found that the position of the rings has shifted. Their position is 
again noted, and the lens treated as before; and this process is re- 
peated many times, until at last an equal illumination of the disk is | 
obtained, In examining his lenses so as to discover the position of the 
rings just described, Mr. Clark makes use of a long subterranean box, 
into one end of which the light is reflected from the zenith by means 
of a mirror, while at the other end there is a support for the eye. The | 
lens is pushed into the box to the required distance on a little truck, 
which runs on rails, and is there immersed in air of perfectly uniform 
temperature—a condition of prime importance in the process we have 


described. This process, as may be readily imagined, is exceedingly 
tedious, and it requires several weeks to correct the figures of a lens of 
moderate size. Mr. Clark was employed over nine months on the large 
eighteen-inch lens which has been recently mounted at Chicago. But 
true success in any department of science comes only as the reward of 
toil, and, in the hands of a skilful artist, this method of local correction 
becomes a process of constant approximation, by which, in time, an 
almost perfect lens must necessarily be obtained. It has enabled Mr. 
Clark to carry the manufacture of achromatic lenses to a higher perfec- 
tion than has ever before been attained. The great glass of the 
Chicago telescope could not have been constructed by the methods 
which are still almost universally used in Europe. A similar method 
of local correction was also used by the late Mr. Fitz, of New York, 
and the excellence of his glasses is well known, although he does not 
appear to have carried the method to the same degree of perfection 
which has been attained by Mr. Clark. It is a noteworthy fact that 
these methods, which are essentially alike in principle but entirely dif- 
ferent in details, are both wholly American, A few years since M. 
Foucault, of Paris, applied a similar method to the construction of 
silvered-glass mirrors for reflecting telescopes, and in a paper presented 
to the French Academy describing his process, he suggests that a simi- 
lar method might be used in constructing achromatic object-glasses, 
evidently wholly ignorant of the fact that the method had been used 
in America for many years, The importance which this eminent phy- 
sicist attached to his own comparatively simple achievement sufticiently 
attests the value of these American methods. To which of the two 
American artists the priority of discovery belongs is a matter of little 
importance, and cannot now be determined. Mr. Clark alone lives to 
receive the medal which the American Academy have so worthily 
awarded him. 


SIR ALEXANDER GRANT'S ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 


We regret to believe that this work has found and will find but few 
readers in America, although it deserves the study not only of classical 
scholars but of all who are interested in ethical and metaphysical enquiries. 
A more remarkable work of learning has not appeared in England during 
the present generation. It is not merely a thoroughly critical edition of one 
of the most interesting of the treatises of Aristotle, but it also displays in a 
very high degree the enlightened spirit of modern scholarship in the deter- 
mination of the real meaning as well as of the literal text of the original, 
and in the illustration of it with all the large appliances of modern thought. 
Sir Alexander Grant has aimed at bringing the “ Ethics of Aristotle ” into 
its just place in the current of philosophic thought, at showing its relation 
to preceding and to subsequent thought upon the topics which it treats, 
and at exhibiting its influence on the development of moral theories, and 
on the methods of enquiry and the terms of moral science. In accomplish- 
ing this object he has given proof of the possession not only of abundant 
learning. but ot rare original powers of mind. The student of his “ Essays 


* “Phe Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Eseays and Notes. By Sir Alexander 
Grant. Bart... M.A., LL.D., Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, 
and for.nerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford.’’ Second edition, revised and com- 
pleted. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1866. 2 vols. Svo, pp. xiv., 436; iv., 351, 
ixxxvii 
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and Notes” is continually led to admire the critical discrimination, the 
clear analysis, the acute penetration, the philosophic spirit and thoughtful- 
ness which they exhibit. One recognizes the hand of a master dealing with 
the material of his work, aware alike of its difficulties and of his ability to 
overcome them. The style of the “ Essays” is excellent, and the more 
thoroughly they are studied, the higher becomes the student's estimate alike 
of the literary talent and of the judgment and character of their author. 
Some of our readers may remember the “ Essay upon the Ancient 
Stoics,” which originally appeared in one of the volumes of “Oxford Es. 
says,” and which is here reprinted as part of the general survey of the de 
velopment of moral consciousness and speculation among the Greeks and 
Romans. It were to be wished that this essay, together with that “ On 
the History of Moral Philosophy in Greece previous to Aristotle,” and that 
“ On the Relation of Aristotle’s Ethics to Modern Systems,” might be issued 


- , ss ° 
in a separate volume for the use of such readers as are unable or disinclined 


to give the requisite attention to the remainder of the work. 

In the very interesting essay “On the History of Moral Philosophy in 
Greece previous to Aristotle,” the author traces the gradual development of 
moral notions first through the era of popular or unconscious morality, as 
represented by Homer and Hesiod, the “Gnomes” of the Seven Sages, the 
moral sayings of such poets as Theognis and Simonides, the doctrine of the 
mysteries, and the moral opinions of the Pythagoreans ; and, secondly, 
through the era of transitional, sceptical, or sophistical morality, as repre- 
sented by the sophists and rhetoricians on the one hand, and by Socrates 
and the Socratic schools on the other. The investigation into the character 
of the sophists, the nature of their methods and doctrines, is full of interest, 
and presents a better and more complete view of them and their influence 
than is to be found, so far as we know, elsewhere in English. The third 
and concluding era is that of philosophic or conscious morality, and though 
the commencement of this epoch is marked in the teachings of Socrates, and 
in the dialogues of Plato, yet it is not too much to say that ethics only 
began to have an existence as a separate science with Aristotle. “ Before 
the fifth century,” says Sir Alexander, “ philosophy had been entirely 
physical or metaphysical. With the sophists and Socrates thought was di 
rected to the rationale of human life, to discussions of virtue and justice and 
the duties of a citizen. But before Plato there were no scientific treatises on 
moral subjects, and even in Plato there was no separation between morals 
and politics. Aristotle, beginning his treatise in a tentative way, and partly 
following the lead of Plato, speaks of his science as ‘a sort of politics; at 
the same time he gives it a treatment which effectually separates it from 
politics ” (i. 44). 

No one can study the ethics of Aristotle without being forcibly struc! 
with the difference between the point of view from which he regards 
the subject and that from which it is regarded in modern speculation. 
Ethics, as he considers it, does not start with questions concerning the 
individual. It has primarily to do with society and the state. To the 
(Greek the individual has no meaning except as a member of the 
state. The state is prior to and superior to the individual. “ The end for 
the state is diviner,” said Aristotle, “ than the end for the individual.” And 
his argument is directed to show that the chief good for the individual is 
d fortiori the chief good for the state. The fundamental question of his 
ethical system is, What is the end of action, or the chief good, the end which 
is never a means, the end in itself, the end to which all other ends are 
means? His answer to this question displays at once the weakness of his 
system and the noble height of his aim. ‘“ Philosophy and speculation are 
the end not only of the individual but also of the state. ‘If it be true to say 
that happiness consists in doing well, a life of action must be best both for 
the state and for the individual. But we need not, as some do, suppose that 
a life of action implies relation to others, or that those only are active 
thoughts which are concerned with the results of action ; but far rather we 
must consider those speculations and thoughts to be so which have their 
end in themselves, and which are for their own sake.’ A moment of con 
templative thought is most perfectly and absolutely an end. It is sought 
for no result but for itself. It is the realization of the divine in man, and 
constitutes the most absolute and all-sufficient happiness, being, as far as 
possible, in human things, independent of external circumstances. This, 
then, constitues the most adequate answer to the great question of ethics, 
What is the chief good?” 

There is, unquestionably, in this conclusion, especially as applied to the 
state, much that is vague, even mystical. Nor does Aristotle solve the diffi 
culties that attend it. And yet, if we make explicit what was only implicit 
in his thought, if we seek to find the full meaning of what he imperfectly 
expressed, we “can hardly escape the conclusion,” to use Sir Alexander 
Grant’s words, “that it is the deepest and most vivid consciousness in us 
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that [in the conception of 
true end of our being. 

t is plain that in this theory there is very little affinity with modern 
modes of thinking upon ethical topics. It is a characteristic of Aristotle’s 


system to confuse the subjective and the objective together. He gives little 
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Aristotle] constitutes our happiness,” and is the 


attention to the moral subject, “the relatiom of the me, of the will and con- | 


sciousness of the individual to the good in life and action,” while he deals 
“ profoundly with those conceptions that form the object of moral action, the 
good or happiness, and the beautiful or virtue.” This characteristic of his 
thought is the result in great measure of the absorption of the idea of the in- 


dividual in that of the state, which prevents the questions relating to the , 


nature and destiny of man as an individual moral being from assuming their 
just importance. The ideas of duty, of right, of obligation, which are the 
starting-points of modern ethics, find no place in Aristotle’s discussion of 
happiness and virtue, of the chief good, and the end in itself. 
and responsibility are conceptions which are foreign to his system. 
side of morals by which it is connected with religion is unknown to it. 


All that 
The 


Conscience | 
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so much difficulty, owing to the habitual caution of gipsies in speaking of 
themselves, or even admitting that they are gipsies, that the author was 
advised by Scott, who expressed considerable interest in his researches, to 
complete all the information he could collect before alarming them by a 
premature publication. He took the hint, and prosecuted his enquiries with 
But, partly from fear 


extraordinary assiduity, patience, and caution. ot 
personal danger, in consequence of the revelations it would make, partly 


from a sort of morbid dread of literary criticism, he withheld, during bis 


life, the manuscript from publication, and now only, after the lapse of thirty 
or forty years from the completion of the work, is it first given to the world 


The notes and other additions supplied by the editor, it is asserted, render 


the history complete to the present date. So far as the original work is 
concerned, the writer's apprehensions, we must think, were groundless. 
The facts given by him are so interesting in themselves, so obviously de 
rived from personal observation or conscientious enquiry, and so unatfectedly 


related, that they would have been esteemed a welcome addition to the his 


' tory of a people of whom, notwithstanding they have been established four 


great question of modern ethics as to the ground of action, the ideas of | 
utility and of duty, the notion of an innate moral sense, or of an acquired | dictiveness of the gipsies, it may be doubted whether the revelations madu 
moral standard—ali these imply conceptions to which man had not attained | by Mr. Simson are of a character to call forth any considerable degree of re 


in Aristotle’s day. They are the late result of two thousand years of human 
experience, and of the development of the religious nature of man under the 
influence of the teachings of Christianity. The ethical systems of our day 
are deeper than that of Aristotle, but there have been no thinkers upon the 
subject in modern times who have thought so deeply or with such effect 
as he. 

In spite of Aristotle's calling his subject ‘a sort of politics,” he virtually 


separates ethics by his treatment of it from its supposed dependence on | 


political science. But it is, nevertheless, worth while to note, as an indica- 
tion of the change that thought on these topics has undergone, that the pre- 
vailing tendency of modern philosophy is to classify politics under ethics, 
and to treat political as a branch of ethical science. The American view of 
the relation of the individual and the state is precisely opposite to that of 
the ancient Gireek. Instead of the individual existing for the state, the state 
is conceived as existing only through and for the individual. The modern 
Christian notion of a community, the notion which it is the highest object 
of our political science to render practicable and embody in actual life, is 
the intellectual opposite of the Greek state. Our ideal commonwealth has 
little in common with Plato’s republic. It rests upon the foundation of 
individual morality, and its form is determined not by external authority or 
theoretical considerations, but by the moral sense of its members, and their 
capacity of self-control as determined by their moral civilization. 

Sir Alexander Grant concludes his “ Essays” with the following elo- 
quent words: “It is only by an effort of mind, and not immediately or at 
first sight, that we can understand Aristotle’s ethics as they really are. It 
is a difficult task to throw aside our associations and views, which all belong 
to what Bacon calls ‘ the old age of the world,’ and to go back to the era of 
Alexander, and put ourselves into the position of this early but deeply pene- 
trating thinker. We have seen that much of his thought has been amal- 
gamated with ourown. ‘There is much else in the profounder parts of his 
ethical system which is, when properly discerned and felt, a real revelation 
with regard to human life. Taken as a whole, however, when we consider 
this noble treatise in relation to modern thought, we feel that there is some- 
thing about it that stands apart from ourselves ; that its main interest is 
historical ; that we look back on it as on an ancient building shining in the 
fresh light of an Athenian morning.” 

Oe eee 


SIMSON’S HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES.* 


THE title of this work is a misnomer if by it the author intends to con- 
vey the impression that he has produced a general history of the gipsies. 
Of that portion which treats of the history, customs, and language of this 
singular people, more than five-sixths are devoted to the gipsies residing in 
Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland. The account of gipsies in other 
parts of the world is a slight sketch, not exceeding the limits of an ordinary 
cyclopeedia article. In addition to these we have a preface, introduction, 
and notes, and a tedious, rambling “ Disquisition on the Gipsies,” by Ed- 
ward Simson, who edits the work, and whose contributions comprise nearly 
half the volume. The author, a native of Scotland, soon after the establish- 
ment of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” contributed to it several short articles on 
the Scottish gipsies, whose mysterious origin and language had aroused his 
curiosity. The information which these contained had been obtained with 


* “ A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. By Walter 
New York: M. lady. 1966. 
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centuries and a half in Europe, only too little is known. And as to the vin 


sentment from them. 

As an account of the history and present condition of the gipsies in 
Scotland the volume possesses many claims to attention, and will prove a 
very storehouse of romantic incidents. These, of course, relate for the most 
part to former times. With the increase of population, the ditfusion of 
wealth and intelligence, the opening of railways and other avenues of trade 
the enclosure of waste lands, and, which is of not less importance, the estab 
lishment of an efticient rural police in most parts of Great Britain, the move 
ments of the gipsies have been greatly curtailed, and their peculiar voca 
tions and once-tolerated depredations may be said to have practically ceased 
Sir Roger de Coverley and his friend the Spectatur: might now ride for 
many a day over his fields without meeting one of the vagrant people who 
told him that his roguish leer made a pretty woman's heart ache, and 
at the same time picked his pocket. Swarthy and wrinkled old women, 
with red cloaks and the gift of second sight, “handsome jades,”’ 
“white teeth and black eyes,” and all the picturesque accessories of the 
woodland encampment, are now chiefly seen on the stage or on the canvas, 
and it is probably very many years since a stolen baby was identified by 
moles or other marks upon its body. The nomadic, tented gipsies in the 
British isles comprise, at the present day, but a handful, and few, if any, of 
these exhibit the characteristic features of the race. Intermarriage has so 
mixed the blood that one could almost reckon on bis fingers those of pure 
descent. In the face of these facts, which are fully admitted by the editor, 
we have his assertion that “there cannot be less than 250,000 gipsies of all 
castes, colors, characters, occupations, degrees of education, culture, and 
position in life, in the British isles alone, and possibly double that num- 
ber ;’ and he further states that in Europe and America together there are 
upward of 4,000,000 of them in existence. The number in the remaining 
quarters of the world he does not venture to compute. 

These statements involve a pet theory of the editor, which is so fre 


with 


quently thrust forward and so persistently argued that the patience of the 
reader is likely to be wearied if his mind be not convinced. 
Mr. Simpson, the gipsies, as a race, never die; on the contrary, they in- 
crease from age to age with a prolificacy which in time threatens to absorb 
the whole population of the globe. A vagrant mode of life in a densely 
populated country becomes inconvenient in the nineteenth century ; fortune- 
telling, pilfering, tinkering, or kidnapping proves unprofitable or dangerous, 
and the gipsy betakes himself to more reputable employments. But, 
though lost in the vortex of society, engaged in respectable pursuits, and 
even gaining eminence as merchants, lawyers, divines, soldiers, scholars, 
or statesmen, they are gipsies still, says Mr. Simson, and gipsies they and 
their descendants must remain. It is not improbable, notwithstanding so 
radical a change of habits and occupation, and the practicul disappearance 
of the race by reason of its absorption into the body of the community, that 
its members, of unmixed descent, may retain their individuality and nation- 
ality beneath the disguise they have assumed. But in the British isles, to 
which Mr. Simson’s experience is almost exclusively confined, by far the 


According to 


greater part of the so-called gipsies have probably not so much as an eighth 
ora sixteenth part of the blood in them; and to call this class of people 
gipsies is to take « liberty with their social position against which they 
have an undoubted right to protest. 

‘Some would naturally think,” says our author, “that these would 


not be gipsies, but the fact is otherwise; for, owing to the dreadful preju- 
dice which bas always attached to the name of gipsy, these white and 








parti r S1e8 ' n themselves, as it were, banished from 
societ ¥ ts i ( iw to their psy connection, as 
the « r ey imagine, will not own them. They 
aI 8 " they think that is quite enough. They 
take a pride in betr ( ended from a race so mysterious, so ancient, so 
universa ( sir the langua the more from its being the prin 
cipal | rship that entitles them to belong to it. The nearer 
they appro hites as regards blood, the more acutely do they feel the 
ant yw ' ( rtained for their race, and the more bitter does the 
propinguity yne to them. ‘The more enlightened they become, the 
stronger mes their attachment to the sept in the abstract, although 
they will despise many of its members 

So morbid a sensitiveness does this imply in persons having but a 
slight infusion of gipsy blood that we cannot but regard the picture as 
overdrawn, Push the writer's argument to its logical conclusion, and 
we shall find a man having an infinitesimal amount—say, a dozen 
drops—in his veins in such a chronic state of uneasiness that life 


would be almost insupportable. If he were obliged to carry on his back 


a placard stating that he was descended from one of the degraded race, 


and was, therefore, to be shunned by all reputable persons, it is possible 


he might meet with some unpleasant rebuffs in society. But society, 


as a rule, does not trouble itself greatly with a man’s antecedents, an 


cestral or otherwise, provided he conducts himself with propriety ; and it 


may be doubted if one person in a thousand knows or cares whether the 
“white or parti-colored gipsies”’ are of “ Egyptian”’ origin. In the United 


States, where, according to Mr. Simson, many thousand gipsies are to be 
found, such antipathies as are hinted at in the text can have no real footing. 
We therefore dismiss as purely fanciful the idea that an infusion of gipsy 
blood necessarily makes one a gipsy, or that there is such a thing as com- 
mended 
a tent and told fortunes. Others 


may have been Jews, or Turks, or Hot 


pelling him to remain a gipsy, because his great-grandfather 
kettles or his great 1other lived in 
legre 


crand 


of his ancestors in the same « 


tentots, or Tartars, and he might with equal propriety pretend to belong 


to any of those races. But, no, says Mr. Simson, though you be but one 


sixteenth part gipsy and all the rest Turk or Tartar, you are an unmis- 


takable gipsy, and so will be your children, even should they be ignorant 
of their descent. He even goes so far as to say that “the simple fact of 
knowing from whom he is descended, that is, who he is, in connection with 
having the gipsy words and signs, a/though these are not absolutely neces- 


8) is sullicient The sentence, 


‘y,” 
without the words we have italicized, might be intelligible, on the supposi- 


to constitute a gipsy at the present day. 
tion that modern gipsies are a species of masonic order. As it now reads it 
seems unreasonable, not to say nonsensical. The only sensible rule to adopt 
in such cases is, that a race which resigns its hereditary occupation, habits, 
or language, and disappears from view by intermarriage with other races, 
practically loses its distinctive character. John Bunyan is claimed by Mr. 
Simson as a gipsy on the ground that his father was a tinker, and that he 
himself was brought up to the same calling. He even hints that Professor 
Wilson showed his gipsy origin by spending several weeks, during a youth- 
ful frolic, with a wandering band of tinkers and fortune-tellers. The reader 


can judge ior himself wh 


at affinities these men displayed in their writings 
or lives for the vagrant race with whom it is sought to associate them, or 


With What propriety they are pronounced to be gipsies. 


On the origin of the sies and their histery the work sheds not one 
additional ray of light, and the theory of Grellman, and other later writers, 
that they were originally a low-easte Indian tribe, driven out of Hindostan 


by the ravages of ‘Tamerlane in the latter part of the fourteenth century, is 


adopted by both author and editor. The latter, indeed, attempts to show 
that they were the “mixed multitude” who went out of Egypt with the 
Israelites, from whom they subsequently separated, going south, for no 
assignable cause, into Hindostan, where they remained until expelled by 
Tamerlane. During this period, he assumes, while preserving their homo 


geneity and caste, and other external features, they gradually exchanged 


their language for Hindostanee. This theory harmonizes with the tradition 
universally held by the gipsies, that they came originally from Egypt, and 


which is perpetuated by their name, a corruption of the word Egyptian. 


Beyond the fact that the tribe received some accessions from Egypt in the 
pot alf +1, <¢ + + : 7 pe : 

first half of the sixteenth century, in consequence of a revolt against the 
conquest of Sultan Selim under one Zinganeus, which drove his followers 


forth as wanderers over the world, there is not a particle of evidence to sus- 
tain Mr. 8 


Zingari, by which 1 


nson’s point. The attempt heretofore made to derive the name 


he gipsies are known in Italy, from this Zinganeus also 


fails, as the name was employed nearly a century previous by Pope Pius IL, in 


a bull denouncing the gipsies as thieves and vagrants. Mr. Simson’s explana- 


tion of the manner in which the original language, brought by the “mixed 
multitude ’’ to Hindostan, was lost, is by no means satisfactory, and, indeed, 
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conflicts with much of his reasoning in cther parts of the work. Living to 
vether in Southern Asia as a distinct caste, it might be supposed that their 
At least 


On the contrary, however, 


language would be one of the last things that they would part with. 
we ought to find a trace in it of the parent tongue. 
it is unmistakably a dialect of the Hindostanee ; and although much cor- 
rupted by the introduction of foreign words, according to the various resi- 
dences of the gipsies, it is still to so great a degree one language that 
cipsies from all parts of Europe can readily communicate with each other 
by means of it. This is, indeed, remarkable, considering how widely the 
race has been scattered since its arrival in Europe in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; and the fair inference from the fact would seem to be, that 
if, under such adverse circumstances, the language has not been lost, the 
original tongue brought from Egypt should @ fortiori have been preserved 
in Hindostan. Otherwise, the “phenomenon of the perpetuation of the 
gipsy language,” of which Mr. Simson has so much to say, is no such won 
derful thing after all. 

Not the least interesting portions of the book are those describing the 
efforts of the author to obtain a vocabulary of the Scottish gipsy dialect. 
His enthusiasm in what he calls “gipsy hunting,” combined with consider- 
able adroitness, enabled him to succeed where most others would have 
failed. But the sum of his acquisitions is by no means remarkable. A few 
dozen words and phrases seem to have been all that he was able to worm 
out of his gipsy acquaintances, and the fact that he was cognizant of these 
was, he alleges, cause of much grief and consternation to them, and possibly 
of danger to himself. These words correspond very nearly with those of the 
same signification in other gipsy dialects, and afford additional evidence of 
the universality of the language. Mr. Simson admits, however, that the 
language in Great Britain is so broken as “to consist rather of expressions 
or pieces, which are tacked together by native words-—generally small 
words—which are lost to the ordinary ear, when used in conversation,” 
although it serves the purposes of a speech. As it has no letters of its own 
and no literature beyond a few rude songs, this corruption is scarcely to be 
wondered at. 

Although this “ History of the Gipsies 
as its title would imply, the reader will find the Scottish phase of gipsy- 
dom fully and, we doubt not, faithfully delineated. If by one we are 
enabled to know all, it may answer the purpose of a general history, so far 
as national characteristics, habits, and language are concerned. Without 
accepting the fanciful hypothesis of the editor, we can readily admit that 
the race is of high antiquity, of mysterious origin, of peculiar and unchange 
able habits where left untrammelied by social laws, and the possessor of a 
language, for the most part secret, and which, with certain private signs or 
catch-words, gives it a degree of power not easy to determine, but which 
Though systematically oppressed and hunted down 


* is by no means so comprehensive 


fs 


must be considerable. 
in former times, and now generally despised, it has never been reduced to 
servitude, and its gradual extinction, or, more properly, absorption, by 0 her 
races, is owing to no physical causes, but has been controlled by a constantly 
increasing standard of civilization, against which nomadic barbarism finds it 
impossible to contend. Its physical vitality may well be contrasted with 
that of the aborigines of North America, to whom contact with European 
races was fatal ; whereas the gipsies have thriven and multiplied in the face 
of serious obstacles, and, though reluctantly compelled to abandon their 
characteristic mode of life, have infused a vigorous physical element into 
other races. 


<i 
ae 


GRINDON'S “ LIFE.” * 

Ti title below is broad and suggestive, but we doubt if the majority of 
readers will form, even from that, an idea of the variety of subjects touched 
upon by the author. The contents of the book remind us of a course of lee- 
tures we once attended, which were announced to treat of physiology, but 





when the lecturer opened his subject we were informed that physiology be 
gan with polyps and ended with prison-discipline. Mr. Grindon treats of 
life upon as broad a basis, and introduces subjects far wider apart than those 
Much that he has written on physical, physiological, and 
psychological matters is very acceptable teaching, but too often it is put in 
figurative language when a plain statement would have been so much 


shorter and better. This, however, is the least of his faults, for, with what 


| ever there is of good in his book, there is mingled an equal quantity which 


i 


| 


is utterly imaginary—sheer nonsense. One might read with profit what he 
says of the ordinary phenomena of the respiratory functions, but when he 


speaks of the air as “a cellarage of aerial wines, as the heaven of the spirits 
of the plants and flowers, which are safely kept there till called for by the 


_* “ Life; Its Natnre, Varieties, and Phenomena, By LeoH. Grindon.”* Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 12mo, pp. 578, 
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lungs and skin,” and tells us that “all the virtues of the ground and vege- 
and that the air “is a kind of 
solution of some of everything that the world contains, and from it as from 


” 


tation are in the atmosphere by exhalation, 


’ 


a fountain all come into the lungs and circulation,” one sees that his imag- 


ination is without a guide. 
the 


with universe, “ 


mals, mankind, angels, or devils, together with all thought and feeling.” 
One is 


“There is as much life outside of animated nature as inside.” 
puzzled to know why he calls this “sustaining principle” of the physical 
world life, since he distinctiy asserts in 
whatever in common with organic life. To those who wish to know what 
spirit is, and are willing to take Mr. Grindon as an authority, we recommend 
the following views: The spiritual body is a substantial organized form, and 
when disengaged from the physical body at death still holds intact both the 
human configuration and every lineament on which personal identity de- 
pends, and by which individuals are recognized and distinguished, with this 
condition, however, that it may acquire an infinite access of beauty or de- 
formity, according as its governing principle is good or evil. Man’s physical 
body is permeated by his spiritual body, as the animal part of our skeleton 
is with lime; either may be removed, but the form will be unchanged. 
These spiritual bodies are our ghosts, and are visible to our spiritual eyes ; 
but these, buried deeply in our flesh, are rarely opened ; they were, how- 
ever, to those present at the transfiguration, and so Moses and Elias were 
seen. They are opened even now on certain occasions, so that it “is pos- 
sible for the spiritual body to be beheld.” Mr. Grindon thinks it was only 
the ghost of Elijah that was taken up by “the chariot and horses of fire,” 
since “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 

The doctrines of “ prefiguration” and “correspondence” are favorite 
ones with our author, and enter largely into his book. Everything in nature 
is the sign of something higher and more living than itself. The geological 
history of our planet is the biography of human nature; stratification, dis- 
ruption, change of surface, and the succession of living beings are symbols of 
man’s emotional and intellectual development. From chaos, through the 
creation of land, water, light, and life, we have the record of man’s advance 
from infancy to maturity ; the huge pre-Adamite animals “consist, we may 
see at a glance, with the wild ambitious phantasies of early youth, when the 
‘Arabian Nights’ are thought to be solid facts, and the small number of 
The 
amethyst, lapis-lazuli, and emerald give promise of the flowers of plants, 
and are the blossoms of inorganic nature ; the frost on the window-panes or the 
pavement prefigures the mosses and the “ pectinated ” skeletons of such fishes 
as the sole, and also remind us of the footprints of the sea-gulls in the sand ; 
the starry snow crystals foreshadow the Star of Bethlehem and the star- 
fishes. The plants in their turn prefigure all kinds of animals, even to 
details of structure and function; the evening primrose and the Cerevs 
grandiflora are the precursors of the owls and nocturnal animals; the 
the wild 


species with the scanty stock of emotional experiences and ideas.” 


flowers only fragrant in the evening prefigure the nightingale ; 
convolvulus and other “matutinal’ species, the lark and the blackbird. 


The leaf of the plant prefigures the vertebrated animal ; the mammal is an | 


infinitely perfected leaf; the stems of the balsam and carnation tell us, in 
their slender shafts and peculiar joints, of the bone of the leg and arm. 
The pea-pod, folded with such fine symmetry on its iittle spine, is the min- 
iature idea of the human frame ; the walnut with its shell and kernel is the 
hint of the human skull and brain, while the cocoa-nut “ gives tidings of the 
round brown head and comical visage of the monkey.” “ Everywhere in 
nature the mother’s breast is foretold ;” it is seen in the rounded hills which 
the French so appropriately call mamelons, and the streams which give 
drink to the beasts of the field, where the wild asses do quench their thirst, 


are the “ adumbrations” of it in the great world of inorganic nature; but, | 


above all is the exquisite presignificance conveyed in the perfect representa- 
tion of it in the pomegranate, and so, imitated in gold, it formed one of 
the chief ornaments in Solomon’s temple. Every flower, as it was created, 
showed that the bird’s nest was to be expected, as also the “ curtained sanc 
tuary of married love.” 

The above is no travesty, but a literal rendering of the author's views 

Mr. Grindon attempts to give the reader a little insight into a subject 
which, of all things, most puzzles botanists and zodlogists, viz., the basis of 
classification, and in this attempt he has not been fortunate. In a little 


work published by him not long since, and called “ Phenomena of Plant | 


Life,” he informs us that, in the book of Genesis, “three distinct classes of 
plants (trees, herbs, and grass) are enumerated by the inspired writer, and 


that learned and pious men have been led from this circumstance to believe | 


that at the very gateway of holy writ there is set forth the great principle ot 
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Life, according to Mr. Grindon, is co-extensive 
is the sustaining principle by which everything 
outside of the Creator subsists; whether worlds, metals, minerals, trees, ani. 


another place that it has nothing 


109 


triplicity which science in these later ages has demonstrated.” In the pres 


ent work all that is changed. Four is the magic number. There are four 
great divisions of plants and as many of animals, and each of these is separ 
ated into four subdivisions—one of each of the divisions forms the archetype 
around which the others are grouped, radiating from it, the highest of each 
This substitution of divisions by fours instead of 
j ted 


| 
The object 


being nearest the centre. 
threes is rather damaging to “the great principle of triplicity demonstra 


in these later times,” and the classification itself works badly. 


of all classification should be to bring together the forms which are the 
most like. Mr. Grindon does the opposite of this—in bringing the highest 
of each to a common centre, he brings together those which are the most 


unlike. The highest reptiles and fishes are nearest, while the lowest of each 
are furthest, from each other. Fishes and reptiles touch with the fish- 


like batrachians and the reptile-like sauroids—so that even Owen despairs 


| of drawing the line. Thesame objection would apply to each of his divisions 
If we leave the book here the reader must not suppose that the two or 
| three subjects we have noticed occupy more than a small portion of its 


pages ; besides the circle of physiological subjects there are many others, the 
variety of which may be inferred from the following s@ection The Res 


Nature,” 
] 


urrection,” “ Spiritual Life,” “The Spiritual World,” “ Unity 
“Instinct and Reason,” “ Man the Epitome of Nature, 


} 


* Homology,” all of 


which are treated in a somewhat similar style, and present an ode 
of sensible thoughts and wild vagaries. It were unjust, however, to leave 
out of sight the tone that pervades our author's writings ; he 
a deep feeling for nature in all her aspects, and stands reverentiy in her 


mixture 


seems to have 


presence. 
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Homes without Hands. Being a description of the habitations of animals 
classed according to their principle of construction. By the Rev. J. G 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., ete. Illustrated. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
In a general sense everybody knows that “the foxes have Loles and the 
birds of the air have nests,” and is more or less familiar with one or otherot 
these sorts of habitations. Few comparatively have the opportunity to in 
vestigate these matters, and then only within a limited area of personal ob 
servation. Mr. Wood therefore brings welcome intormation to a very large 
circle of minds ; and he writes in such a simple and attractive manager, atded 
by the best efforts of the draughtsman and the engraver, that service he 
performs is deserving of a very high degree of praise. If we enumerate his 
classifications we shall have done all that can be done, apart from liberal 
quotations, which our space will not permit. He begins with the burrowing 
animals, including man, and then treats successively of those that suspend 
their homes in the air; the real builders; those that make their habi 





tations beneath the surface of the water; those that live socially in com- 
munities ; the parasitic; the branch-builders, ete. The author aims purely 
to be an instructor in natural history, and adheres rigidly to his purpose, 
reserving, of course, the latitude of telling something about > animal as 





well as about his home. Incidentally he gives a glimpse ot part his 
subjects have in the human and cosmical economy: as the robber-crab, 
which, in the genuine sie vos non vobis spirit, strips the cocoa-nut of its fibres 
| for the benefit of the Malays, who plunder its nest when they want “junk 
| for the seams of their vessels, or stuff for mats, ete., together with the crab 
lof the Simooan Islands, that even detaches the nut from the tree ; the eseu 
‘lent swallow, whose gelatinous nests appear on the table of Chinese gour 


mands ; the termite, on whose mounds the traveller is certain to find a crop 


of delicious mushrooms, and the hunter an observatory for game, and 
the game itself an observatory for its pursuer; the foraging ants, which 
serve as the scavengers of vermin for a whole village in their line of 
|march; the Cynips quercusfolii, producing the nutgalls which yield 
lus ink; the fowls whose eggs may be eaten; the Zeredo navalis, that 


sends ships and their freight to the bottom of the ocean; the //o/as, 
which honeycombs the chalk cliffs of England, and dooms them to crumble 
before the invading sea ; the beaver, which destroys forests, creates artificial 
ponds and lakes, and promotes the formation of peat-bogs, with all the 
attendant consequences to the climate and the comfort of man; the corals, 
finally, the repairers of continents and architects of islands. For those phil- 
osophers who, seeking to draw from the Divine constitution of the animal 
kingdom justification for wrong-doing in the case of sentient beings, have 
| cited the Amazon ant in support of slavery, Mr. Wood has little encourage- 
ment. The Amazons are really the ones to be pitied, while their serfs are 
not only able to take care of themselves but to sustain their incapable and 
unproductive lords. ‘ The real masters in the nests are the slaves ; for upon 
them the Amazons are dependent from their earliest days to the end of their 
lite, and without them the entire community would perish.” 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Thomas Moore. 2 vols. (W.J. Widdleton, N. ) ‘This republication affords 
no room for remark except as to the manner in wiichit is broughtout. Ex- 
ternally, it is of very convenient size and neat appearance. Internally, the 
slightly tinted paper fails to conceal the well-worn plates from which the 
edition is printed. An error on p. 327 of the second volume, by which then 
is allowed to stand for than in a comparative sentence, makes nonsense of it, 
rhe editing of the French which Moore introduces in ample measure is 
inexcusably careless. We do not believe that Mme. de Genlis (p. 151) wrote 
‘ ftat,” as she is reported ; or that Bossuet (p. 331) is responsible for the total 
}lack of accents in the sentence quoted from him, from “ prononcee” to 

‘arreter.” As for ver) de sociétié on p. t 20, who would have guessed, had 
| not the translation been annexed, that it was intended for ver's de socicté ? 


s 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 


he addressed to the Editor. 


“USURPATION WILL NOT BE TOLERATED.” 


AccorpInG to Mr. Johnson’s doctrine of the status of the States 


lately in rebellion, they occupy towards him precisely the same relation 
as Massachusetts or New York. Tl 
their political condition and that of these States lies in the fact that, 
while Massachusetts and New York are represented in Congress, they 


ie only important difference between 


are not; but their right to be so represented is perfect. 


sentatives do not occupy their places in the Capitol, it is simply owing | 
It is true that by | 


to an abuse of power on the part of the majority. 
‘ome theory of Mr. Johnson's, the nature of which we have never un- 
derstood, and which neither he nor Mr. Seward has ever thought 
necessary to be explained to the public, he, the President, still possesses 
the power of suspending the habeas corpus, or rather of keeping it sus- 
pended, and of exercising as much cr as little of the arbitrary authority 


which this gives him, as he pleases. But while claiming full discretion | 


in the matter, he has of late made some parade of refusing to interfere 
in State concerns at the South. He has scolded Congress severely for 
seeking to exercise such interference for any purpose, however laudable, 
and has painted in glowing colors the danger of not allowing States 
to manage their own affairs in their own way, no matter what present 
inconvenience or suffering this abstinence may entail on individuals, In 
fact, if he be not at this moment the great champion of State independ- 
ence, what is he’ what other political principle does he represent ? 
This being the case, most people will have read with surprise his 
telegram to Governor Wells, of Louisiana, taking him to task for call- 
ing together the Convention of i864. Governor Wells, be it remem- 
bered, according to this theory, Mr. Johnson's pertinacious advocacy of 
which is at this moment conyulsing the nation, is responsible for his 
acts, whether official or non-official, only to the people of Louisiana, 
The enquiry from the President why he calls a Convention is either an 
impertinence or a private communication from Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
of Tennessee, which the Governor is at liberty to answer or not, as he 
pleases. If the Governor be legally empowered to summon a Conven- 
tion to revise the State constitution, the General Government has, ac- 


cording to Mr. Johnson’s message, no more right to criticise his action | 
If Governor Wells calls a| 


than that of the Governor of New York. 


Convention, not being legally empowered to do so, the result is— | 
That the President may declare martial law, and take the | 


what ? 
government of the State into his own hands? That he may set aside 
That he 
may break up the Convention by force of arms, and throw the members 


The question of the legality or il- 


the Governor and put the Attorney-General in his place / 
into prison ¢ Nothing of the kind, 
legality of conventions and of all other public assemblies is a question 
for the courts and not for the President to decide. If illegal, the sole 
result is that their resolutions, instead of being legislative enactments, 
become merely the written opinions of a certain number of private per- 
sons, of no legal force or effect. When the members go home their 
work descends into the same limbo with the Saturday speeches of the 
House of Representatives, and there is an end of it. Nobody has been 
guilty of any crime; a certain number of gentlemen have wasted some 
time, and that is all. 

We have supposed Governor Wells to have called the Convention. 
It appears he did not do so. If we concede that the person who did 
call it was not clothed with leg:! authority to do so, we still repeat 
that its meeting at his summons made it simply an assemblage of 
private persons, and made its votes so many expressions of the opinion 
of private citizens, The monstrous phrases which we read in the “ Con- 
servative ” press and in Mr. Johnson's telegrams, asserting it to have been 
“an illegal and unlawful convention,” and that this is a justification 


for its forcible dispersion, show how rapidly he and his followers are | 


drifting away from the great principles of American law, of which they 
There can, in this country, be no such 
or meeting, unless it be engaged 


profess to be the champions, 


’ 


thing as an ‘‘unlawful convention’ 
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in a breach of the peace or the commission of treason. If a convention 
be not a constitutional convention, it becomes, no matter for what pur 
pose or by whom it may have been called, not illegal, but simply a 
meeting of American citizens, whom Mr. Jolinson and all civil officers 
are bound to protect, even while uttering any sentiments they please, 
however wild or violent or imprudent. If they were to draw up a res 
olution annexing the United States to Hayti, the resolution would be 


illegal but silly; the members would forfeit none of their right to 


ley 


freedom of speech and action, until they attempted 


not 


+ 
to 


carry out the 
resolution by force. 

All this is so familiar to every man and boy in the country who 
possesses the slightest acquaintance with the principles of our Govern 
ment, that Mr. Johnson’s course with regard to the Louisiana Con- 
vention, and the emphatic approval which the ‘“ Conservative ” press is 
bestowing on it, are amongst the strongest and most alarming signs of the 
times. Here are men who profess to be engaged in the defence of the 
Constitution and the rights of States, and who clap their hands when the 
Executive sets aside the governor of a State, directs the military to 
suppress public meetings, and borrows in his denunciation of them 
the vocabulary of the French police. We dislike arbitrary power, anc 
| we are opposed to all schemes for treating the South as conquered 
territory. But, if the South is to be treated as a conquered territory ; 
| if its governors are to be responsible to the General Government for 
| their official acts; or if the local courts are no longer to be allowed to 

pass on the constitutionality of local legislation, we believe the great 
majority of the public will, before very long, unite in demanding that 
lthe South be governed by daw, and not by the arbitrary will of one 


' 
' 


}man; that the rules which restrict freedom of speech and of action 
| shall be drawn up by the whole Government, and set down in black 


j and white. 

It would not be necessary to add one word on its atrocity to make 
the New Orleans tragedy the most striking illustration we have yet 
|had of the absurdity of the President's * policy.” The day he tele- 
| graphed to Governor Wells, he burst the whole bubble, and more than 
justified Congress in its resistance to it, even if that resistance seemed fac 
tious. He showed that there is no legal or constitutional principle at 
ithe bottom of it; that he insists upon it, not because it is either expe- 
But the coolness with which he 





dient or wise, but because it is Ais. 
has refrained from expressing one word of honest indignation at the 
slaughter, in an American city, of unarmed men bya mob of their polit 
ical opponents for political reasons—a mob, too, composed in the main, 
no doubt, of men from the ranks of the Confederate army, is, perhaps, 
Ilis speech to the crowd 
It seemed 


the most alarming incident in this sad affair. 
in Washington Jast winter filled the country with anxiety. 
to inaugurate a new political régime, to throw a Mexican or French glare 
But even his worst enemy hardly expected to 


over our party contests, 
find him, six months later, deciding out of his own head that a meeting 
was “illegal,” and half-justifying a band of cut-throats in massacring 


those who attended it. 

If there be one thing more repulsive than his course in the matter, 
it is the course of his satellites in the press in supporting him. 
of the articles in which the New Orleans mob is whitewashed—such, 
|for example, as that in which the New York 7Jimes talks of Mr. 
—will, we trust, help 


Some 


, 


Dostie’s murder as “ the penalty of his violence’ 
to open the eyes of the country to the nature of the moral and political 
abyss to which Mr. Johnson and his followers would fain drag us, and 
to the absolute necessity of putting an end at once to the reign amongst 
us of arbitrary power, and of restoring the reign of /awz—because law, 
whether just or unjust, wise or foolish, is, from the fact that it is writ- 





ten and known, immeasurably superior to the arbitrary decrees of even 
}a good and great man. We at least have no substitute for it, and can 
find none, and cannot return to its shelter one minute too soon. We 
cannot trust ourselves to speak of this transaction as it deserves, or as 
| we feel, because we are anxious to avoid, at a crisis of such gravity, 
| even the appearance of exaggeration or of violence of language, But 
| we think Mr. Johnson may be safely assured that, to use his own words, 
such usurpations as those of which he is now guilty will not much 
We shall not submit either to the dominion of 
“illegal conventions” or of bloodthirsty mobs; but neither of them is 


one whit more obnoxious or more dangerous than the dominion of a 


| longer be * tolerated.” 
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man who displays, as he has done in this last affair, as much contempt 
for the moral and religious feeling of the country as he has already 
displayed for the authority of its legislature. 


ct +>e - 


AN INTERNATIONAL PANACEA, 


* In the following year,” says that graphic if not veracious historian, 


Gustave Doré, speaking of the reign of Jaroslav of Russia, the contem- 
porary of William, Duke of Normandy—* in the following year he 
established his famous code, which tixed the value of every member of 
which one man should deprive another ; and the consequence was that 
the proletary, anxious to gain an honest and not too toilsome liveli- 
hood, was never weary of procuring mutilations from the rich, This 
system permitted the Boyards hencetorth to reckon their spleen among 
their minor pastimes. Thus, too, anger was measured by the capacity 
of one’s purse, and it was a common thing to see citizens consulting it 
before coming to blows, aud one of the assailants retreat at sight of the 
pocket-book of his adversary.” 

At the present day it must be admitted that, other things being 
equal, when nations go to war, the soundest exchequer is sure to win 


in the long run. They may keep on hacking one another with the | 


most perfect reciprocity of loss and gain, there comes a time when one 


party has nothing to match against the last regiment, the last strong- 
hold, or the last penny of the other. It is evident, therefore, that the | 


justification for war between powers of the same class is vastly dimin- 


ished since we may ascertain with the greatest accuracy in advance 


what the issue of a contest will be: and the advantages of the Russian 


method are so incontestable that it seems worth while to dwell upon 


them a little. For consider how human suffering might be abridged 


and posterity relieved of its ever-gathering burden, if, instead of hurry- | 
ing troops to the frontier, two nations in dispute should send each 
other an elegantly bound copy of the last census, along with the latest 
quotations of consols. A glance at the state of manufactures, at the | 
condition of the crops, the yield of mines, the receipts of railroads, the 
number and character of schools, the circulation of newspapers, the ex- 
tent of libraries, the sanitary regulations of the metropolitan cities, the 


issues of the patent office, the efliciency of the courts, the proofs of 


public spirit in charitable and scholastic endowments—a glance at all 


those statistics, in which political economy has taught us to read the 
real wealth and forces of a state, would satisfy one or other of the dis- 
putants that he would be the loser by promoting a trial of endurance, 
Thus not only army and navy, but ministers of war and of marine 
would become superfluous, and even your minister of foreign affairs, 


who would naturally merge in the secretary of the interior; and this | 
saving in the departments of government would mightily ease the taxes 
of the people. Perhaps domestic order might be preserved by a 
similar procedure, and the reading of the riot act be superseded by a 
demonstration of jthe comparative superiority of society to the mob— 
in point of numbers, of intelligence, of resources, and of unity in self- 
Jails would in that case be changed into lunatic asylums, to 
that 


defence. 
which those would be committed who could not be convinced 
lawlessness is irrational and always against odds. 

We are aware that this proposition to dispense with dockyards and | 
arsenals will hardly approve itself to the generation that now is; but 
the principle on which it is grounded is elastic enough to suit even the 
status quo. The status quo for nations which are at peace is to spend, 
in addition to their outlays for fleets and standing armies, vast sums in 
testing the warlike inventions of nations which have the misfortune to 
be at war. 
try during the late rebellion, yet she felt obliged to bring her armament | 





England did not venture to embroil herself with this coun 


up to a par with ours, at an expense not smaller than that of wars which 





have decided the fate of empires. The cordial understanding between | 
France and England differs, as respects jealousy of each other's prowess | 
in arms, from open hostilities only as the decay of a log in the forest 
differs from its speedy consumption in a camp-tire. Each nation ex 
cuses itself by arguing that the best guaranty of peace is the highest | 
preparation for war. But what is the highest preparation? Austria 
thought it was, aside from a just cause, men enough and fortresses 
enough. Prussia showed her, beyond « doubt, that a single improved 
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lot the most ingenious, 


| instincts of liberty and of nationality, annul 
iron skilfully inserted in a gun!" 


wen par, with gold at 148 to 149, 


nearly twice as 
} : 
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weapon sufliced to turn the scale against her. Are we not reminded of 
the Russian method again ? 

Grant equal sincerity in both parties to the German quarrel, and s 
mutual desire to avoid the effusion of blood. Then suppose Bismark, 
when neither party would budge from its position, to have sent Francis 
Joseph a specimen needle-gun, with a full explanation of its superiority 
over muzzle-loaders, and twenty-four hours to consider, The incredulous 
Emperor might at first, and at worst, have returned the gun with his 
compliments, Bismark, still shuddering at the thought of fratricidal 
slaughter, and preferring to lose the home elections rather than save 
them by conscripting the supporters of parliament, would then have 
offered to pit a regiment of Prussians against a regiment of Austrians, 
and so let the truth of his representations appear. 
that if this had been done, there would have been no battle of Sadowa, 


Every one must se¢ 


}and no such awful desolation as has befallen the hearths of both coun 


tries. If Prussia, big with her recent triumph, should ever menace the 
United States, her insolence would be pricked on receiving a case of 
Spencer rifles, beside which the needle-gun ceases to be formidable. 


| By and by there will be no wooden frigates to overawe with iron 


clads; but while England and France are determining whether the 
Warrior ought to quake before La Gloire, or vice versa, the United States 
moors its monitors at Sheerness and at Cherbourg, and Napoleon's 
*L'empire, c'est 


response to their fifteen-inch guns is, once more, In 


| paix,” while Disraeli borrows the broadbrim of John Bright. 


This, some captious critic may interpose, is simply to deliver the 
world over to the rule of the strongest or, what is quite as demoralizing, 
* Behold,” says a European observer of the 
present war, in the same sense, “ behold, then, right, justice, all the 


Vi t6 4 


} syeye | . iy? 
l at pieasure by a bit 


ACh ui 


But he adds: * Surely, if anything 
could heighten the horror which war ought to inspire, and the con 
tempt with which we ought to brand the bloody judgments pronounced 
That is, 


the nearer war comes to being a purely mechanical contest, and there 


by victory, it would be what we see taking place to-day.” 


fore, under certain conditions, a foregone conclusion, the more palpable 
will be the absurdity of such a mode of settling questions of right, and 
the more odious will be a resort to it. Nations will at length perceive 
1 
vv 


that dominion has been given to ideas, and that supremacy brute 


force is not only shame but weakness when compared with leadership 


in civilization. So that we return to our starting-point: and the 


veritable Peace Congresses are the Universal Expositions at London, 


Paris, or New York, at which mankind, sitting as a ju award honor 


Jury, 
and rank to the competitors, and which are followed by the discarding 


or 
} 


of effete notions and usages and material instruments, and the takin 


on of the newest and best. Here governments are put on trial and 


summoned to account; the condition of peoples is weighed; to have 


made two blades of grass grow where only one throve betore, is respected 
musket in 


more than to have coaxed six discharges a minute from a 


place of one; a model school-house overshadows a model iron-clad ; an 
ocean cable puts a torpedo to the blush, It is long before destructive 


ambition will give way to constructive, but the tendency is certain, 


| Time will gradually teach that most ditlicult of lessons, that God has 


made different races not to syuabble about territory or balance of power 
or the hegemony, but to accelerate human progress by the most varied 


contributions to the knowledge and the well-being of mankind. In 
that day civilization will perhaps “get forward” on something less 
clumsy than a * powder-cart.” 

> 


OUR CREDIT ABROAD. 
FIVE-TWENTIES range in London at 68 to 69—equal here to a trifie 
The latest quotation by Atlantic 
At the same time the British three percents are sell- 
ing at 86 to 87. If the credit of the United States stood as high in 
London as the credit of England, our fivetwenties would command 
If the latter con- 
tinued to rule at 86 to 87, our six per cent. five-twenty bonds would, 


telegraph is 68}, 


much money as the British funds, 


in the supposed case, command about 150, 
It is not likely that we shall see tive-twenty bonds selling in London 


at 150. Long before that price is reached, U. 8. securities will be shipped 
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to Europe in such large quantities that the market will be fully supplied 


and the demand satistied. But between 68 and 150 there is a wide 
inlikely that this gap, which divides the present 


the 


gap. It is not at all 
market price of five-twenties from their value as measured by 


itish funds, will, within a comparatively brief period, 
be materially cl. 

rhe high eredit of the British nation, which enables the British 
Government to maintain its three per cents at a price which yields less 
first, the un- 


standard of the Br 


reduce 


than four per cent, to the investor, is due to two causes: 
and secondly, the general belief in 


varying ampleness of the revenuc 


the honor of the British Government. If it were generally understood 
that the revenue of t 
with much smaller liabilities, and that the determination of the United 
States to pay their debt in full, principal and interest, on the day set 


te United States is as ample as that of England, 


apart in the bond, is quite as fixed and as sure of general approval as 
the determination of the English to pay the interest on their funds, our 


bonds would rise in Europe (not perhaps to twice the value of the 
funds, as our securities run but for a few years, but) to a price which 


would yield the investor very little more than British consols. The 
first of these conditions can be readily established. Our public revenue 
last year was over $550,000,000 ; and out of this, after paying all ex- 
penses of Government, army, navy, etc., the Secretary is understood to 
have applied no less a sum than $125,000,000 to the reduction of the 
public debt. If he could do this during the first year of peace, when 
claims of all kinds arising out of the war were being pressed for settle- 
ment, it would seem fair to infer that no less a sum than $125,000,000 
will be available each year hereafter for the like purpose of reducing 
the debt. At this rate, in about fifteen and a half years the entire 
debt would be extinguished. So far as this condition is concerned, we 
may compare favorably with every other nation of the world. There 
emperor, or potentate in the world who is able to reduce 
However dense the film of 


is not a king, 
his debt at the rate of $125,000,000 a year. 
prejudice may be, it cannot be long betore Europeans realize the fact, 
and admit the credit of the United States is at least as good as, if not 
better than, that of the wealthiest foreign nation. 

Recent occurrences, however, have rendered it more difficult than 
it was a year or two since to argue convincingly that the United States 
are incapable under any circumstances of even seeming to wish to re- 
among these occurrences has been 


pudiate their debt. Especially g 
Senator John Sherman’s financial bill, by which it was proposed to rob 
the holders of 7.30 bonds of one-twelfth of their option, by making 
them decide four months before the maturity of their notes whether 
they intended to renew or them. It may be said that John 
Sherman is not a representative man; that his financial schemes have 
and that he never expected his bill to pass, but merely 
introduced it for effect in Wall Street. All this may, or may not be 
founded on fact. The truth remains that Mr, Sherman is a prominent 
leader of his party, which is the controlling party; that his influence is 
great in the Senate; and that he rules the Finance Committee of that 
hody more absolutely than Senator Fessenden, its chairman. Now, if 
this man can persuade the United States Senate to pass a measure, 
cheating the holder of 7.30 notes of four months of the time his option 
not difficult 
at the next session, introduce a parallel measure for the 
If the public creditors 


collect 


been abortions; 


is to guess that some stockjobber and 


has to run, it 
demagogue may, 
reduction of the interest on the public debt. 
can be cheated in one particular, they can be cheated in other parti- 


robbed in respect of time, they can also be 


culars. If they ean bi 


robbed in respect of money. It is not more dishonest to attempt the 
The faith of 


three years’ question on the 7.30 notes, 


the Government was pledged to a 
If that faith can be safely 
so much asa quarter of an hour, it can, by the same rule, be 


one than the other, 
. 


violated by 


violated in other particular—as to payment of interest, and as to 


payment of principal, and as to the kind of money in which payment 


every 


is to be made ;—this is ong reason why our six per cent. bonds sell in 
Europe nearly twenty per cent, lower than the three per cent. bonds of 
Great Britain. 

It is to be feared that other occurrences next year will also contri- 
ma- 


bute to injure our credit. Next summer the “ old five-twenties ” 


ture. When they were first issued, and within the two following years, 


the question was constantly asked, Will they be paid off at maturity in‘ 
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coin or in paper? Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, was so 
importuned on the subject that he wrote a letter stating his confident 
belief that they would be paid in coin; and the financial organ of the 
Government, the New York Vimes, not only reiterated the prediction 
day after day, but went out of its way to denounce all doubters as cop- 
perheads, traitors, and rebels. We are now rapidly approaching the 
day on which these bonds mature. It is clear to every one that, unless 
some providential accident should put gold down to 110 or 115, the 
Government cannot pay off these bonds in coin in 1867, It is morally 
certain that the United States will not avail themselves of their option 
on those five-twenty bonds, so far as coin payment is concerned, and it 
is quite possible that the Secretary of the Treasury, reading the law 
differently from Mr, Chase, may avail himself of his option and pay 
them off in paper—with 66 cents on the dollar. The former proceed- 
ing might justify no comment ; the latter would injure our credit very 
gravely. 

There is, in fact, something more needed than mere wealth and 
strength to secure credit. Many wealthy houses are in poor credit be 
cause they neglect business principles, and administer their affairs 
loosely. Just so with Government. The country is rich enough, and 
yields revenue enough to establish the public credit on as high a pinnacle 
as the credit of the richest Government in the world, But if our lead 
ing statesmen advocate repudiation, even on small collateral points, 
and the Administration makes promises which it cannot perform, we 
must not be surprised if it takes time to convince foreigners that we 


are as good as we are. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


20, 1866. 


Panis, July 


Trt Emperor is still absorbed in his difficult work of peace-making, and 
has sent the Empressand the little Prince to represent him in the “ progress” 
which the good people of the west had counted on his making through their 
principal centres. The reception given to the “august ” visitors appears to 
have been most enthusiastic, and the outlay made, not only by the 
thorities, but by the richer inhabitants, to have been almost lavish. The 
scene at Nancy must have been very picturesque. The fine old cathedral 
was decked out with the greatest splendor, and the Empress was met at the 
doors by a procession of priests in their grandest toggery, who escorted her 


an 


to her chair of state, carrying a dais of cloth of gold above her and t 
child. 
numerable, and masses of people belonging to various religious orders, a 
white, with colored sashes, { 


There were present three archbishops, eleven bishops, and priests in 
] 


en costume, processions of girls in from 
schools, a grand gathering of official people and troops, and such a flock of 
peasants from the neighboring communes that the vast building was 


After this successful blendir 


crammed and the town filled to overflowing. 

of pomp and piety, the Empress visited all the charitable institutions and 
public schools, enquiring into all their details, and delivering various litt! 
homilies to the scholars, whom she exhorted to do their duty and make 
themselves good and useful of It appears that the 
students at the military school were so much affected by the little sermor 
of so charming and exalted a preacher, that they declared themselves deter 
mined to follow her advice, upon which, with one of her pleasant smiles, her 
graceful majesty quitted them with the parting remark, “ Remember, | 
and glided away, holding her son by the hand, and 


members society. 


have your promise,” 
followed by the enthusiastic vivats of the assembled youths. 

After this long peregrination the active lady, who is becoming so great 
a favorite with the French people, gave a splendid banquet to the official 
world of the department, the town illuminating and getting up torchlight 
At other points the reception has been jus 
It may in 


+ oa 
Las 


processions in her honor. 
brilliant, and the popular welcome as general and enthusiastic. 
terest lady readers to learn that her Majesty, at the magnificent ball offered 
to her by the town, at Nancy, appeared in a cloud of transparent white 
muslin, trimmed with ivy leaves and diamonds, a dazzling diadem of 
diamonds—necklace, ear-rings, and so forth—of the same glittering species 
And ambitious mammas may like to know that the “hope of 
France” was arrayed entirely in black velvet, with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. The two made the tour of the rooms, set five deep all 
round with ladies in the most elegant toilettes, and crowded with rejoicing 
males, distributing bows and smiles with gracious liberality, and winning, 
It is certain that both the members of the Imperial 


of coal. 


apparently, all hearts. 
firm contrive to make a very agreeable impression, due either to nature or 
to art, or, perhaps, to a happy compound of the two, on those with whom 
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they come into personal contact. The Empress is impulsive, very kind, and 
has a smile that would be really sweet and charming in any woman, and 
that, naturally, loses none of its charm by showing itself in the face of an 
The charm of the 


empress to a world still weakly partial to ‘“ majesty.” 


Emperor's smile is, in its way, just as effective, its power being often 


acknowledged even by those who detest him the most cordially, as in the 


case of M. Prevost-Paradol, one of his bitterest political opponents, who, 
having been received by the Emperor, as is the custom here, after his recent 
reception into the Academy, on which occasion he had crammed his dis- 
course with ingeniously yet transparently covered allusions to the Emperor 
of the most bitingly malicious character, and, being questioned shortly after 
wards by a friend, as to the impression made upon him by the interview, 
could not avoid expressing his sense of the charm of the Emperor’s manner, 
and added, quoting a well-known French proverb, “ The fact is, mon cher, 
that in order thoroughly to hate people one should not see them too near!” 
Among the “farewell dinners” of the past week, some of the most 
elegant have been given by Americans, who are preparing to cut a figure 
among the gay gatherings at such of the fashionable watering-places as are 


out of reach of cannon-shot, while many European “ highflyers” in the sky | 


of fashion are said to be intending to cross the ocean, for the purpose of 
passing the season at Saratoga and Balston, whose waters are gradually 
coming into vogue among the valetudinarians of this hemisphere. 


A grand banquet has also been given at Lemardelay’s, in honor of the 


official introduction of horse-flesh into the Paris market. Several horse-flesh 
shops have been opened in this city within a few days, and, accordingly, one 
hundred and eighty hippophagists assembled to celebrate the auspicious inno 
vation. M. Quatrefages, of the French Institute, was in the chair. The dinner 
was composed mainly of the new article of food, and was pronounced to be fit 
for the gods. The horse-flesh soup, the horse-flesh sausage, horse-flesh @ la 
mode, horse-flesh pie, and lastly, fillet of horse-flesh, were devoured amidst 
general acclamations. Other dishes were served during the repast, but the 
At 
the dessert various speakers proposed toasts, and grew excited on the topic 
of the hour. 


guests declared the horse flesh so “ superior” that they ate little else. 


The chairman toasted the ‘ Hippophagic Committee,” 
has been fighting the battle of horse-flesh for the last six years ; M. Duméril, 
M. 
thanked the committee in the name of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 


representing the Acclimative Society, toasted the new food ; Sibere 
to Animals; Dr. Blatin, President of the Iippophagic Society, gave a general 
glorification of the same, as did the Marquis de Béthizy and other gentle- 
men, An enthusiastic working-man thanked the gentlemen interested in 
the ‘movement ” for having introduced a “new and delicious element into 
the humble larder of the poor;”’ a rather hard saying, seeing that even a 
fine, fat young horse’s flesh is admitted to be “ firm” even by those who will 
by no means allow it to be “ hard,” that the flesh of old, worn-out horses is 
confessedly rather “ firmer” than ordinary shoe-leather, and that, therefore, 
as the cost of a prime horse ranges from eight toa hundred times higher 
than that of an ox, we have no choice between the aforesaid shoe-leather and 
an outlay absulutely out of the reach ‘of the laboring population. But this 
somewhat obvious reflection not appearing to suggest itself to the excited 
minds of the hippic revellers, the working-man’s outburst had an immense 
success. M. dela Bédolliére, the veteran editor of Le Siécle, next sang two 
new songs, composed expressly for the occasion, and which, being regarded 
as extremely witty and appropriate, were applauded to the—chandeliers, 
The company then became generally jolly, and enjoyed the gathering so 
much that they remained together until néar midnight. In spite of which 
brilliant demonstration, and the opening of the fine shops for the legal sale 
of horse-flesh (each joint “stamped” by the market inspectors, and thereby 
warranted to be “all right’), the unappreciating public is still asking itself, 
with a not very flattering expression of its nasal organ, ‘‘ How near to star- 
vation must I find myself reduced before I could contrive to swallow a first 
mouthful of this new species of butcher’s meat?” 

The safety of the Johannisberg cellars is confirmed, and Prince Metter 
nich is able to sleep without dreaming of the havoc committed by thirsty 
Prussians among his renowned casks. The equally renowned vintage of 
Rudesheim has also escaped the forced contributions that its owner feared 
would be laid upon it. But the magistracy of Bremen have been less fortu 
nate ; and a good many bottles of the fabulously costly “ Rosenwein,” | 
in twelve great casks with silver hoops, in what is thence styled “ The 





Apostles’ Cellar,” and only drunk on rare occasions by the municipal 


fathers, by the sovereigns to whom they sometimes present a bottle 


and by the sick citizens of the town, who 
to 
Prussians. Under no circumstances is this precious liquor ever sold, for 


no fortune short of Aladdin’s lamp would suffice to enable its possessor to 


have a prescriptive 


receive a bottle gratis in case of need, were disposed of by 
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adopt so costly a style of beverage, for the value of wine increases, like that 


f the 


of diamonds, in the ratio of the growth of the compound interest « 


capital expended on its first purchase; so that, as a “piece” of German 


wine, containing 204 bottles, cost, in 1624, at which period this famous wine 
was placed in the Apostles’ Cellar, 300 rix-dollars, or 1,200 francs, the cost 
of keeping up the cellar, the amount of taxes paid upon it, and the com 
pound interest upon all this outlay through nearly two centuries and a half, 
the same “ piece ” of wine now represents a sum of 600,000,000 of rix-dollars, 


9 ** } } ¢ 


and each bottJe would be worth, on the spot, 2,750,000 rix-dollars, that is 


to 


say, over ten millions of francs. And as a bottle of wine is supposed to con 
tain eight glasses, each glass of this unparalleled wine costs 1,400,000 francs 
and each drop 1,400 francs. The Prussians could not resist the temptation 
of tasting this wine, but they appear to have contented themselves with 

Possibly they found it less delicious than they expected, for 


who has been favored with a taste of it declares that it was by no means 


very little. one 


agreeable, the vinous flavor having changed to a weak acid, and the wine it 


During the or 


self being of a dark brown hue, approaching to blackness. 
cupation of Bremen by the French some of their generals made heavy 
demands on this wonderful wine ; and the burgesses of Bremen therefore 
assert that that town paid to France a ransom heavier than that of all the 
other towns of Germany put together. 


~—~——_——0 <> @——_—__—_ 


AMERICAN OROQUET. 


OF all the epidemics that have swept over our land, the swiftest and 
most infectious is croquet. While cholera skulks only in tenant hovels 
and blind alleys, croquet rolls boldly up to our very doorsteps; and while 


trichina confines its devastation to the swinish multitudes at the YVest, 
not even the butterflies of Newport and Nahant have escaped the croquet 
fever! “ Anuncrequetable lawn ” is as much a stranger on this shore of the 
Atlantic as it is on the opposite; and if the “clever woman of the family 
would honor us with a visit this summer, she would be warmly welcomed 
with the waving of mallets and the clicking of balls; and, moreover, she 
would find all the clever women of our family wrangling over the rules 
and misrules, that increase in number and stupidity with every new moon 
It is a great pity that for this charming game nobody has yet published, 
in this country, a simple, terse set of directions, that can replace the thou 
sand-and-one diverse authorities that come with the different 


games; tor 


every man who makes the implements puts into the box rules to 


a set ol 
and much more ignor 


ance here than in England, as there the authorities are a grade above our 


suit his own ideas. There is as much confusion 


lawgivers—the mallet-makers. But even there the conflict has waged furi 
ously, till it was decided to call a croquet parliament of the best players, 
and give them ample time and full power to make a set of rules that should 
binding for all 


be above dispute—letting their decisions be final and 


croquet grounds, as the verdict of the “Jockey Club” is for the turf. 
The committee, after sitting for a long time, and after receiving commu 
nications from all parts of the country, have just published their report ; 
and we offer them our grateful thanks for the satisfactory way in which 
they have fulfilled their trust. Although differing in several minor points, 
thers 


seems no chance of having it imported or reprinted in this country this 


we should be willing to accept their report as the standard; but 
summer, and no journal has as yet alluded to the subject, or to any of the 
English reviews upon it. In the hope of bringing a little order out of chaos, 
and giving a few hints to good American players, this article is written, and 
the writer trusts that a good deal of information and a great deal of enthu 
siasm may win him a fair hearing. 
To begin—vaque ab ove—very little is Known of the origin of this gan 

whether like Topsy “it 


from wicket to wicket ; 


grew,” increasing from ball to ball and multiplying 
or whether, Minerva-like, it sprang at a bound into 
full growth and good society at once, is uncertain. One thing is certain, 
Far back in the 
days when kings wore love-locks, and courtiers were splendid in velvet 


that it is of rare antiquity and of the best connections. 


and lace, when wise men played boys’ games in public places, croquet floui 
ished on Pall Mall. 


ing to see Wilmot a 


We can fancy “ the curled darlings of chivalry ” laugh 
hooby, and Leicester a rover ; and we wonder whether 
bold \' 


accused his royal master of spooning, and dared to drive him off the field. 


the customs courtesied to great kings, or whether Buckingham 


There is no allusion to any ladies on the ground in these early days, and w: 
are left in ignorance as to whether the manners and morals have improved 
or been impaired by their joining the sport, Certain it is, that more quar- 
relling and greater cheating could never have existed, and why people lose 
their temper and double their winnings is hard to understand. ‘There must 
be some malign influence in sunshine and pleasant society to bring out the 
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evil that 


is in one; the perpetual disputes about rules are not enough to 
All liorse dealings make jockeys into scamps ; and, perhaps, 


but, place aux dames /—make ladies and gentle- 


account for it. 
croquet must meke men 
men into dogs, delighting in barking and biting. 

But this is an endless theme, and while we are moralizing, the subject 
of our memoir has crossed into Ireland and found there “a local habitation 
anda name” —that is to say, the stroke which we now call croquet was there 
called croky ; whether they called the game by the same name we do not 
know. ‘This little variety of spelling is very dear to the heart of the anti 
quary, and proves its age, if further proof were needed. Did you, kind reader, 
ever know a Howell or a Lowell or a Powell who did not talk a great deal 
of the “ Wars of the Roses” and such times, when he was called Howl or 
Lowl or Powl, as the case might be? From Ireland croquet wandered to 
France, perhaps under the banners of those earlier Fenians, those dashing, 
joyous soldiers of fortune, the Marshal McMahons and the Maurice Tier 
nays of that day. Here it definitely took its present name, and here, after a 
bright reign of many years among the jeunesse dorée, it apparently slept its 
hundred years, and waking “on science grown to more,” returned to its 
native land and crossed to America, to find everywhere a warm welcome, a 


clean lawn, and—let us add with Sarah Battles—“ the rigor of the game.” 


And now to business. 

The definitions are: 

Roquet.—The act of hitting another ball, be it friend or foe. 

Croquet is the stroke the player is entitled from having roqueted. 

There are two kinds of croqueting. ‘light croquet and loose croquet, or, 
as it bas been badly called in this country, roquet-croquet. 

Tight croquet is placing either foot upon your ball and striking it with 
your mallet, sending the other bali in any direction you please. 

Loose croquet is laying the two balls together, and striking your own, 
There are several forms of loose croquet, 


without putting your foot upon it. 
and “ Taking two off.” 


to wit: “ Rolling shots,” “ Splitting shots,” 

Rolling shot is putting the balls one behind the other, in a direct line for 
the place you wish to reach, and with a long, pushing stroke sending them 
along together. 

Splitting shot.—Sending the two balls in opposite directions. 

Taking two off—-Placing the two balls together, and, without moving 
the other ball, sending your own to any place you please, and then taking 
the second shot. 

A.booby is a ball which has missed the first wicket. 

A rover—-One which has run all the wickets, and is ready to help its 
friends. 

A fluke.—A lucky accidental shot. 

Spooning.—Pushing your ball from behind. 

Scooping is using the side of the mallet. 

Flinching is letting your ball slip from under your foot while croqueting. 

In play.—A ball is in play to another when it has roqueted it and has 
not vet taken the croquet. 

In hand.—A ball is in hand when it is not in play, that is to say, when, 
having finished its run on one ball, it is at liberty to take another shot else- 


where. 
Filibustering 
friend or annoy an enemy. 
We think these are the only definitions that the game requires, so we 


is leaving your own position and going off to help a 


pass rapidly through a few necessary rules : 
1. The player must stand on one side of his ball and never behind it. 
2. Strike a clean stroke and never push, except in a rolling shot when a 


following stroke is allowable. 
8. Strike with the end of the mallet-head and never with the side, unless 


it is agreed to allow scooping to a ball lying in front of the turning stake 


and touching it. 

4. A ball missing the first wicket must be picked up and begin again 
the next turn. 

5. A ball running 
Where a ball stops there it must remain. 

6. A ball must be entirely through the hoop, so that the mallet-handle 


laid across the sides does not touch it. 
;. If the ball flinch, the player loses the rest of the turn, 

&. The player may use either or both hands. 

4. Neither hand must be within eighteen inches of the head of the 


mallet. 
10. If croqueted outside the bounds, the player may pick up two feet in- 


side, on the line where he crossed. 
11. While in play, a ball cannot count any other point which it may 


make, but must finish with the first ball, before it plays at anything else. 
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| picked up and begin from the starting-point the next turn. 
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12. A captain can allot the colors as he pleases. 

As this article is written for the amusement of good players and not for 
the instruction of beginners, we have not mentioned the simple rules nor 
definitions that every one knows ; such as what running a wicket or touch 
ing the stake means, or, that if you run your wicket or touch the turning 
Neither will we waste time giv 


stake, you are entitled to another stroke. 
The pro- 


ing directions for laying out the field or arranging the wickets. 
portion of Jength to breadth ought to be as five to three, and the bounds 
some ten feet outside. If the ground is arranged with nine wickets, a cage 
may be substituted for the centre one—a cage being two wickets, one over 
the other, at right angles, with a bell hanging in the middle. Or, as in 
England, a stake with a bell upon the top, according to the fancy of the 
field-marshal. 

In selecting the implements, care should be taken to have them heavy 
Lignum vite makes the best mallets, and any hard wood will do 
If the latter are too light, they are apt to hop just where 
Let the mallet handles be lony enough for ease and not 
Except in the weight and strength of the 


enough. 
for the balls. 
they ought not to. 
too smooth for a tight grasp. 
wood, the very expensive English sets are no better than the cheaper home 
made ones. Order your own set at the factory to suit yourself, is our ad 
vice, unless you are a crack player, when of course you will have your own 
fancy mallet, your inseparable companion on many a hard-fought field. 
Apropos of mallets, there are still exhibited in London Tower the identi 
cal ones King Charles played with on Pall Mall; they are very like ours, 
except that the ends or heads are not at right angles with the handle, 
being rounded, as if they were a few inches cut from the rim of a cart-wheel 
the spoke serving for a handle. 

And word or two upon playing. 
ranged, with nine wickets ; as that plan throws the balls more together in 
the centre and admits of more croqueting, we prefer it to any other way ot 
We place a ball anywhere within a mallet’s length of the 


now a Suppose the ground well ar 


arranging them. 
starting stake, and strike for the tirst wicket, with steadiness and caution 
Brilliant, dashing play is of no use here—even if you send the ball through 
two wickets with one stroke, it counts nothing, as it is not considered“ good 
style” toclaim the mallet’s length you are entitled to. Many good players 
drive their ball sideways through the first wicket, so as to leave it in a good 
position for an oblique shot through the second, with the hope of getting 
into position before the third wicket on the second shot, and so making 
three wickets on the first tour. If your ball miss the first wicket, it is to be 
So decides the 
English committee with great good sense ; for, although at first sight the ad 
vantage seems to be all to the booby, on further examination we find much 


to be said on the other side. For instance, a good player could put his ball 


| there on purpose, he could not be croqueted away by the enemy because he 


| tion, he takes a splitting 


its wicket and rolling back cannot count the wicket. | 


was a booby, but would lie there as an impediment to his adversaries and 
ready to help any partner who comes to put him through. Of course the 
first object in a croquet player’s mind is to keep the side together as much as 
possible, and two balls when well started can easily keep together for a long 
while. 

If there are eight balls playing, or even six, it generally happens that 
some of them are at the centre wicket before the best player, who is usually 
He therefore plays hard through the second wicket, 


the captain, begins. 
After croqueting his 


and then croquets upon some of the leading balls. 
own side where they wish to go, and scattering the enemy with one excep 
¢ shot upon the ball he reserved for his own use, and 
sends himself in front of the third wicket and the other ball behind it. With 
his second shot he runs the wicket, roquets the same ball, and splits for the 
centre wicket, or if the ball is out of position entirely, leaves it and takes 
two off. He is now in position before the centre wicket, which he runs, 
picks up one of the balls on his side, which he had croqueted through, and 
rolls with it up to the fifth wicket; and so on, ad infinitum. A good cap 
tain, with a successful start, can make an enormous run, and the objection 
generally raised by poor players against what is called “ Scientific Croquet 
ing,” i. ¢., splitting shots, loose croquet, and taking two off, is that it 
lengthens the game and admits of endless filibustering. All this we grant 
and glory in. There was a time when getting through the wickets and 
sending an enemy into the flower beds, was to us brilliant playing, but 
in these our wiser but not sadder hours, we are ready to leave our best posi 
tion, to dash to the rescue of our worst ally, to annoy the enemy, to be used 
by the captain—in fine, to strengthen our side with the wildest self-sacri- 
fice. And to the unappreciative poor players, we say, Go on! play your 
best, learn science, and before long you will insensibly be on our side. 

In making a loose croquet, if you strike your own ball below the centre, 
it drives the other a great distance without moving itself much. Fora 
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splitting shot you must arrange the balls at the proper angle and hit ac- 
cording to the distance and direction required. 

It is almost impossible to give any useful directions for these strokes, 
only a knowledge of billiards and practice will teach them ; the latter will 
readily enough, and half an hour devoted to fancy shots is worth reams of 
paper rules. 

In “taking two off,” 
must move, be it ever so slightly; and upon this one point we fully and 
firmly disagree. Let it be one thing or the other for the sake of peace; 
either require the ball to be moved six inches, according to the old rule, 
or raise the point entirely. A decided movement might affect one’s own 


the English committee decide that the other ball 


stroke, but just joggling it does neither party any good. A gentle wig- 
gle will only raise a most ungentle wrangle, and every one knows that to | 
avoid points of dispute is the first desire of croquet players! Therefore let 
the balls touch, but do not require anything else. In many English croquet 


fields it is considered ungenerous to put an adversary’s ball out ; but we can- 


not understand why damaging the enemy is not as much a part of the game 
as supporting a friend, and every one who plays well enough to be in danger 
of this fate, must know enough not to go through the last hoop. 
rover,” and it is no | 


He is just 
as useful to his side as a “filibuster” as when he isa “ 
harder to run his last wicket on his return to the stake, than it is to go out- 
side of it. j 
Some authorities require no penalty for flinching, allowiog a player to 
continue his run. But it is so easy to flinch your ball a full mallet’s length | 
in the direction you want to send it, wecidentally gaining a good bit of | 
ground, that in memory of the lack of honesty in all croquet grounds, we | 
We have yet to find any good authority or crack 


and yet it still lives! 


decide pro punishment ! 


” 


player in either country that endorses “spooning, 
We have the patriotism to add that the best American players we have seen | 
spurn it, and the best English use it. But no one, who has watched the | 
two styles, hesitates to say that the single-handed, lightly swung stroke is | 


much the most graceful. 
week’s practice to steadying your right hand than ever to double yourself 


It is certainly less steady, but better to devote a 


| 
up like the “crouching Venus ” en culottes and bearded. | 
We agree that spooning is perfectly fair in a match of gentlemen ; but | 
is decidedly ungenerous when playing with ladies, unless those ladies are | 
Bloomers—when, for all we know, it may be the correct thing. Our domes- 
tic experience with Bloomers has been strictly nautical, and as they never | 
appear out of water, we remain in blessed ignorance. Ignorance, we mean, 


of Bloomers; but not, we humbly hope, of croquet. 


| naturalization have never been regarded as matters of legal right, and it 


Correspondence. 


“PROTECTION TO NATURALIZED CITIZENS.” 


To THe Epiror or Tue Nation: 


An article with the above heading, published in THE Nation of May 
29th, appears to me to ask, in behalf of foreigners naturalized in the United 


States, a political action which the American Government neither can, nor, 
as a general rule, ought, to exert for their protection. The rights of a person 


naturalized abroad and returning from his new country to that of his birth 
or native allegiance, and consequently the duties of his adopted country 


towards him, may be determined—first, by treaty ; secondly, by the local 


legislation of the country from which he emigrated and to which he has re. | 
turned ; or thirdly, by the general principles of international law. 

1. We have, I believe, no treaty with any European power on this sub. 
ject, and I think the facts I shall adduce in the course of this article will 
show that we ought to have none until Congress shall have more clearly 
settled what are the duties of naturalized foreigners to the United States, 


f +) 
L 


and provided some effectual securities for the fulfilment of those duties. 
The enjoyment of the privileges of American citizenship, and the extension 
of that citizenship over the whole world, are not matters of universal, com- 


mon right, and the foreigner upon whom those privileges are bestowed 


ought to return an equivalent of some sort for the advantages secured to 
him. The right to protection as a citizen ought not to extend beyond the 
fulfilment of the duties of a citizen, and it is no injustice to a naturalized 
foreigner to demand from him securities for the performance of those duties 
nich are generally supertiuous in the case of a native-born American. The 
partialities of birth and education, the ties of family and friendship, the force 
of habit, the possession of property, and a more or less fixed character—all 
these constitute guaranties of continued residence, or of return from foreign 


at 
ar 


travel, and of fulfilment of civic duties by the native, which in most ins) 
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| stances either do not exist at all, or exist in a much less efficient degree, in 


| tian governments the stranger is more “ favored 
|civic burdens of mercantile men are lighter in alien countries than in their 
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the case of the foreigner ; and the experience of our late war has shown that 
the temptation to shirk the civil and military responsibilities of the citizen 
is yielded to with infinitely greater readiness by the naturalized stranger 
than by the native-born American. 

2. Every country claims and exercises absolute and unqualified jurisdic 
tion over every person found within its limits, except so far as by treaty 
stipulation it may have conceded privileges and exemptions to subjects or 
citizens of foreign powers. In modern times the spirit of commerce has se 
cured so numerous and soimportant immunities to merchants and other per 


sons trading, travelling, or residing in foreign lands, that under most Chris 


than the native, and the 


own. The determination, in any given case, of the question whether a person 
claiming immunities as a citizen or subject of a foreign state is legally to be 


| considered as such citizen or subject, must rest with the local tribunals, who, 


in the absence of treaty provisions, will be governed by the ler loci, or by 
the established principles of international law. 


try—the United States, for instance—may confer upon a native-born subject 


The laws of a foreign coun 


of the Pope civic rights which he may enjoy free from interference or con 
trol by his natural sovereign so long as he remains within the jurisdiction 
of that foreign country ; but the moment he returns to the country of his 
birth he is amenable to its laws, and no mere foreign legislation can invest 
him with any rights as against the government to which he owed allegiance 
by birth. Some European states—Great Britain, among others—deny the 
right of expatriation altogether. 
maxim of British law, and this principle has been extended so far as to em 


“ Once a subject, always a subject,” is the 


brace the foreign-born children of British subjects. In other countries the 
ght of emigration, expatriation, and naturalization abroad has been tacitly 


ri 
allowed without express law, and in others, again, it is regulated by special 
legislation. In no case, however, is it admitted by any Christian power that 
the American law of naturalization is, of itself, of force to release a foreigner 
from every bond of native obligation, and invest him with all the rights ot 
exemption and protection to which a native-born American might be en 
titled. 

3. Judicial constructions of the principles of international law onthe sub 


| ject we are considering cannot be said to have been very frequent, for the 


reason that naturalization has always been comparatively rare in Europe, 
and it is only to America that there has been anything like an emigration 
en masse in modern times. It is, however, certain, that expatriation and 
is 
cenerally held in Europe that, without the express or implied consent of his 
sovereign, nO Man can renounce his allegiance to his native government and 
acquire the rights of a subject or citizen of a foreign state. But whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to the abstract principle, one point of 
great importance in relation to our duties to naturalized foreigners is well 
settled. I refer to the doctrine of the rehabilitation of subjects naturalized 
abroad and returning to their native land. 


the law of nations that a person who, after having acquired rights of citi 


It is laid down by all writers on 


zenship abroad, again takes up his residence in his native land, under cir 
cumstances which afford a legal presumption that he left his adopted coun 
try without the animus revertendi to it, forfeits those rights and is remitted 
to his original condition of a subject of the government of his birth-place. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this is sound doctrine, and whether: 
it is so or not, it is a principle which cannot be overruled by any legislation 
of ours, nor can its operation be avoided except by treaty negotiation. 

The United States, then, can neither release a British, an Austrian, or a 
Russian subject from the obligations of his native allegiance, nor can they 
prevent the lapse of any rights he may have acquired, if he forfeits them 
by a voluntary return to his birth-place. In every case where a naturalized 
foreigner claims the protection of American diplomatic or consular repre 
sentatives against the authorities of his original country, such representative 
is bound to enquire whether the applicant was ever legally released from his 
native allegiance, and, in the next place, whether he has forfeited his rights 
as a naturalized citizen by an abandonment of the country which conferred 
them upon him. 

Americans who bave contended for an absolute parity of rights between 
the native and the naturalized citizen, have often overlooked not only the prin 
ciples of international law applicable to these questions, but the actual facts 
upon which the questions usually arise. Independently of the great number 
of foreigners who emigrate to the United States, in the hope of bettering the 
condition of themselves and their families by a permanent establishment in 
a new home, the recent political agitations of Europe have driven thou- 
sands of political refugees to seek temporary protection on American soil 
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In nine caseg out of ten, these persons, a8 well as the multitudes of foreign 
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fugitives from justice who infest our shores, go to the United States with no | 


purpose of becoming American citizens, and many of both classes return to 
their native country on the first lull in political or judicial persecution, 
without ever having made even the preliminary declaration required by the 
naturalization laws. If, however, circumstances compel them to protract 
their stay in America, they commonly become naturalized, either because 
they despair of ever being able to repatriate themselves, or, more frequently 
still, in order that they may come back to Europe with a passport which 
will afford at least a partial protection against political persecution. I have 
personally known repeated instances where European political agitators 


| have been spared the crimes and the curses of the late rebellion. 


have gone to the United States with the avowed purpose of acquiring a title | 
to American protection and of returning to renew their operations as soon | 


as they could obtain evidence of American citizenship. Not only such per- 


sons, but many who have emigrated with the honest intention of becoming | 


permanently domiciliated among us, are often called back by political 
changes, actual or prospective. If they find their party in the ascendant, 
they sink the American as long as is convenient and take oflice with their 
friends; but upon the first reverse, they whip out their American passports 
and claim exemption from all local jurisdiction. 

Besides this, every commercial crisis in America sends back to Europe 
numbers of naturalized foreign speculators who have fled from American 
creditors, and who return to their native soil to commence business anew, 
with the privileges and immunities secured to them by an American pass 
port; and our national credit has suffered severely from the disrepute thrown 
upon us by whitewashed bankrupts of this stamp. Within the last four or 
five years the number of returned emigrants has been vastly increased by 
the fear of taxation and conscription. 
peans have gathered up their property, and fled with their goods and their 


| our political community ? 
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from the organization of our Government to this hour, sustained the politi 
the Union 


cal interests of the South, slavery included, against the cause of 
and of human liberty ; and I do not hesitate to say that, but for the support 
which Southern policy has received from Irish and German-Catholic infiu. 
ence, slavery would long since have died a natural death, and we should 
The nat- 
uralized American citizens who have swarmed over the continent of Europe 
during the war have been, with few exceptions, favorable to the success of 
the rebels, and it has not been easy to find an individual amoag them who 
has not been, if not an open enemy, at least a very lukewarm friend to the 
Federal Government. 

It seems to me not unreasonable to demand from foreigners, of whose 
character and history nothing is usually known to those whose office it is to 
admit them to the right of citizenship, some guaranty before conferring 
upon them such large privileges. When Esau sold his birthright, he got 
at least a mess of pottage in return from the brother to whom he surrendered 
it. Shall we bestow our birthright upon the stranger without asking even 
a small security against the abuse of that birthright ” 

It is now proposed, in many quarters, to impose an educational test as a 
qualification for the exercise of the elective franchise. Would it be toomuch 
to insist that the emigrant European, who asks admission asa citizen, should 
be able to read the certificate which testifies his enrolment as a member of 
Would it be ungenerous to require him to show 
that he has fulfilled the conditions of State citizenship before he is recog. 


nized as a citizen of the United States? Ido not know that the attainment 


| of the moderate amount of knowledge which could well be demanded, or the 


Many thousands of naturalized Euro- | 


families to their fatherland; and I doubt whether it would be an exaggera- | 


tion to say that one-half of the American“ adopted citizens” now in Europe 
have left the United States, since 1860, to avoid the payment of taxes and 
Very often these persons have come without pass- 


liability to military duty. 
When they are 


ports, though provided with certificates of naturalization. 
called upon for taxes, or for military service, they produce such papers as 
they have, and, in a great majority of cases, the local authorities, overawed 
by the seal of Mr. Nunes, or some other naturalization and passport broker, 
report them as foreigners, and they secure the desired exemption without 
any further proceedings. The number of persons who in this way escape 
taxation and military service on both sides of the Atlantic, and thus enjoy 
the protection of two governments without performing the duties of citizens 
of either, is vastly larger than those whose attention has not been specially 
drawn to the subject would imagine. There are in Europe thousands of 
naturalized American citizens who have never been enrolled among our na- 
tional defenders, millions of property owned by these persons which have 
never paid a mill of taxes for the support of our Government. Besides all 
this, naturalized foreigners have been among the most active and eflicient 
The ablest writer in England, in sup. 


agents of the rebel cause in Europe. 
tof that cause, was an Americanized Swiss and a naturalized Italian. 


port 
« Professor” Manatta is the authorof a pamphlet on the negro race, in which 
the religious and “scientific” arguments in favor of the perpetual slavery 
and degradation of the children of Ham are maintained with a zeal which 


riven great satisfaction to the Papal court and other sympathizers with 





has H 
the rebel cause at Rome. 

I see no ground of justice or expediency upon which the United States 
should embroil themselves with European governments for the sake of 
* protecting” fugitives from taxation, from conscription, or from criminal! 
justice ; or, in fact, any other persons who do not become abiding members 
of our body politic, abiding elements of our national strength. 

Great numbers of foreigners become naturalized without ever having 
acquired a legal residence, or fulfilled the conditions which confer State citi- 
yenship anywhere. 
Orleans, wander about in the West for a year or two, turn up gold-diggers 
and obtain their certificate of naturalization in California, and then return to 
Europe, engage in commercial or politicai life under the protection of the 
American flag, without ever having contributed to the support of the Amer 
ican Government or performed any one duty of an American citizen, unless 
it be reckoned such to have cast a vote for the pro-slavery ticket in some 
town of which they were not freemen at the first election after they have 
obtained their certificate 

I am by no means disposed to deny or to undervalue the services which 
naturalized foreigners have rendered to our country in former and in recent 


They make a declaration in New York, float off to New | 


periods, but I cannot shut my eyes to the notorious fact that a vast majority | 


—certainly not less than three-quarters—~of that class of our citizens have, this works. 


possession of taxable property, would be an effectual security against the 
evils which we are suffering from the existence of a numerous class among 
us who have the largest measure of political rights and yet are attached to 
our commonwealth by no moral, no material interests; but I strongly sus- 
pect that the law-breakers in the streets of New York in 1863, whom Bishop 
Hughes, in his flagitious speech, pronounced to be “ not a mob, not rioters,” 
the servant girls who are contributing their wages to support the Fenian 
army, and the Fenian army itself, have been mainly persons who neither 
read letter-press nor pay assessments. 

In my judgment, then, no foreign-born stranger should be admitted to 
the privileges of American citizenship without furnishing some evidence, 
some securities, analogous to those which nature herself provides in the case 
of the native. But if it be thought inexpedient to demand such from 
foreigners bond fide resident among us, let us, at least, not extend our wgis 
over those who, if they ever had moral claims upon us, have forfeited or 
voluntarily renounced them. Our ministers and consuls abroad ought to be 
instructed to recognize no man of alien birth as an American citizen, unless 
he produces a passport from the State Department; the State Department 
ought to be forbidden to issue such passports, except upon evidence of per- 
formance of military duty, if otherwise liable, during the preceding year of 
tate citizenship and residence, the payment of taxes upon property, and the 


jossession of property sullicient to secure such payment during the 


S 
open } 
contemplated absence; ministers should be empowered to renew passports 
from year to year, on satisfactory proof that the applicant is absent from the 
United States for temporary purposes only, and official evidence that he has 
paid taxes on all his taxable property for ten years preceding the application. 

Such regulations as these would exclude from American protection no 
person who is morally or legally entitled to claim it; they would secure a 
considerable increase of our national revenue, and they would much reduce 
the number of vagabond adventurers who are disgracing our national char- 
acter abroad by parading a nationality which they misrepresent, and which 
H. 


they have no right to boast. 


BERLIN, June 22, 1266. 
Om 


WHAT THE “ADDITIONAL HYMNS” ARE. 


To THe Eprror oF THE NATION; 

A few words about your review of the “Additional Hymns” of the Epis. 
copal Church. 

In the first place, they are a mere experiment, a//owed to be sung for the 
next three years on trial, and are not to be allowed between the covers of 
the Prayer-book. 

Second, A church-hymnal 
This was not allowed with the hymns of the old collection, and this part «£ 


vannot have the authors’ names attached. 


the index was a mere gratuity. 
Third, The hymnal is not, and cannot be, a collection of poems on Dr. 
For an authentic copy of an author's poem, look into 


Bethune’s principle. 
Several of 


The church’s hymns must pass under her revision, 
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Cowper's hymns must be thrown out altogether, or must be pruned ; and 
the same is true of many other favorite poems. Inthe Dies Jra the name 
Mary is left out, because there is no evidence that the sinful woman was 
Mary. 

Fourth, Neither these hymns nor any others are in the Prayer-book. 
The church has never set forth any other than a tolerated collection— 
hymns “allowed to be sung”—and this binding up of the hymns with the 
Prayer-book is only a bookseller’s scheme. 

These remarks premised, I fully agree with you as to the egregious 
faults of this collection; but there is no cause for alarm. The only hope for 
a permanent hymnal was found to co-exist with a disposition to let every- 
body tinker a while at the old one. This license is already working its own 
cure, and those who know assure us that as the darkest hour is just before 
daybreak, so the present chaotic state of our hymnody is the first step to- 
wards order and harmony, 

A MEMBER OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION, 


July 28, 1566, 
>e 


THE TEXT OF HYMNS. 


To rHe Eprror or THE NATION: 


The article on “ Tinkering Hymns,” in a recent number of THE NATION, | 


very properly exposes what has been for many years a general nuisance, and 
is of late beginning to be felt as such. But it is possible to go too far, and 
there is something to be said on the other side. 

To the question, “Can we not have a collection of lyrics which to the 
element of religion shall add the element of authenticity ?’—if thereby is 
A selection of 


meant perfect textual accuracy—it is safe to answer, No. 


sacred poetry is one thing, a hymn-book proper is another; and the re- 
quirements of the twoare very ditferent. A volume which lies on the parlor 
table, and is adapted to the uses merely of hand and mind, may and should 
preserve strict literary integrity, and give its verses as their authors wrote 
them ; 


but a book intended to guide the vocal worship of congregations is 


subjected to restrictions unknown in the other case. Its great objects are 
exact liter- 


We are 


greatly doubt if there ever will be, a 


practical utility and fitness to the purposes of praise or prayer ; 


ary integrity, thy 





far from unimportant, is a secondary matter. 


tolerably sure there never was, we 


hymnal of any size and value whose contents are just as their authors 


penned them. The difliculties in the way of that result are such as none can 


estimate who has not set himself to the task of compilation, with an honest 


desire to let his authors speak for themselves. Tl 


1¢ older hymnists—whom 
scarcely the strait 


dities, carelessness, and even vulgarities ; not to speak of passages which, if 





not poetically offensive, are yet unsuited to the worship of this age. That 
would be a bold or a stupid man who, at this day, would uniformly sing 


good Dr. Watts—even at his best—in Watts’s own words. 
John M 


J1ason, } 
“tinker ” 


His predecessor, 
rroduced several hymns of rare beauiy, if one is content to 
them with a steady and skilful hand ; as they stand, most of them 
are practically worthless. Several of the finest pieces of Newton and Kelly 
are defaced by puerile platitudes, occurring between lines or verses of no 
small pathos and power. With writers more modern in date and spirit, as 
James Montgomery, and still more, Dr. Neale (the most elegant translator 
of lyric poetry whom England has yet produced), there is less difficulty. 
Yet if even Homer sometimes nods, surely these are liable occasionally to 
misstate their meaning, to state it not quite worthily, or not as one who de- 
sires to use the song would haye it. There is scarcely a writer of English 
hymns whose ideas a compiler of thoughtfulness and culture could be con 
is con- 


tent to take uniformly in his own unaltered words. The dilemma 


stantly arising, to alter a hymn or not to use it. The latter would be a loss, 


It may be said, better lose than do wrong. But why is it of necessity a 


wrong? When the church’s poets composed the church’s songs, they were 


¢ 
A 


surely thinking of God’s glory and their brethren’s good, rather than ¢ 


their own petty vanity. What they did is the legacy of all. The editica- 
and he must 


be a miserable fellow who would not rather have his productions tampered 


tion of many is of more moment than the reputation of one; 


with, if thereby they can be made useful, than leave them to rust in protit- 
less purity. 

The testimony of The 
weight of precedent is altogether on our side ; too much so, indeed, for our 
own Views. 


usage and authority we do not value greatly. 


John Wesley mended his brother's hymns; Toplady took lib 
erties with John’s ; Cowper, if he had made a hymn-book, would doubtless 
have done the same with Toplady’s; Montgomery rewrote some of Cowper's: 
and made wild work of it; Josiah Conder tampered with Montgomery's 
Each of them (or several of them at least) protested against the alteration 
of his own hymns; and each nullified the protest by doing the same ill 
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est Anglican would altogether set aside—abound in cru- | 
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office for his brother. The worst botches have sometimes been accomplished 


by men of fine talent and acknowledged taste. It is curious what a fearful 
mess one good poet will make of the effusion of another. 

The writer of the article referred tois mistaken in supposing that “such 
settled public sentiment ’ demands entire preservation of original texts. 
The Chareh 


late years a vast number of new hymns, trans 


Great Britain is far ahead of us in these matters. of England 
especially has produced of 
- 


lated or original, and an almost boundless quantity of collections for public 


use. The authors of many of these are men whose birth, position, and edu 
cation might entitle them not only to the possession of refined taste, but to 
Not a 


we do not see that one of 


not leaders of public opinion. few of these 


but 
That most popular of 


be representatives if 


| volumes are by us as we write; them has 


7) 


aimed at strict literary integrity. all, the famous 


“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” goes slap-dash through the compositions of 
hi ] : 
Bimisell w& 


}all writers, old and new. Its chief editor, Sir Henry Baker, 


respectable hymnist, has rewritten, not only often, but as a general thing, 


the lyrics of the living men of his own school, as Chandler, Copeland, 
Isaac Williams, and even Neale. Some of these alterations (especially in 


the case of Dr. Neale, who has himself admitted the fact) are evident im 


| provements; many, we think, are unnecessary and unimportant; oth 


eTs 


seem to us for the worse. Yet there is no volume in which changes so ex 


tensive have been made with such uniform good taste; though we cannot, 


tequally good, If any explan 


for the reason expressed, call the judgme 


tion is needed of this apparent distinction without a difference, it may be 


found in the statement that the altered readings are always gentlemanly 


(so to speak), nféver offensive ; though, as we have said, not always called 





iit 


for. 
less a person than the Rev. Eari Nelson, abounds in reckless changes of 


Another collection of some repute, t Salisbury Hymnal,” by no 


text, many of them of the most abominable and absurd description. 


We have shown, we think, that the ‘Additional Hymns” 





(for which we have no interest nor dis}x at least sin in 


good company, and not so grossly as some: ‘settled public senti 
ht to know gives any indication 
2 + 
Bu 


ich has 


ment,” so far as the usage of those who ou 


of it, has not yet required the entire retention of the original 


} 


ec 


text 


are very willing to diminish t large liberty of “tinkering ” wh 





been and is yet allowed, and to help public sentiment towards sterner de 
mands than she has yet made in this direction. The promiscuous, idle, and 
unbridled mutilation of standard lyrics by every tasteless, thoughtless, or 
stupid person who chooses so to do, is not only a public affront but a publ 

injury. Yet any remedy, short of absolute prohibit which is both 
wrong in theory and impossible in practice—seems neither « nor easy 

It is a notorious fact that American hymn-books have been usually pr 

pare d by persons who know either just nothing abeut the subject, or so 
little that the difference, like the ir fitness for work, n ig C4 ressed 
by a fgure 0. A reform in tl cular We are discussing W mn ss 
be accomplished when compiling cot ttees become acquainted not on) 
with the wants of churches for which they are purveying, but with thi 


rules of literary criticism in general, and as applied to hymn: 


to hy 





When those entrusted with this work shall 
in additien to one equally essential, a loving familis 


hist ry, 





spirit, aims, and needs of Christian hymnody, we shall doubtless improve 
in regard to genuineness of text and of all other matters. Until then, we 


can hardly do better than lay down one or two principles, which are so 


obvious that only sad experience could convince us the mention of them is 
lot an impertinence. 
A hymn book was put together a year or so since, in the preparation of 
which some approximate knowledge of the subject, and some attempt at 
pr 


(It } 


published for church use, so We are not a 


honest independent thought, were actually employed. was privately 
printed only, and is not yet 
The com pile 


and prefer the original text 


lver 


tising gratis.) rs determined to be purists as far as ible, 


poss 
other things being the same, to their own alter. 


ations or anybody's else. Nay, even for a slight and immaterial improve 


ment they would not sacrifice primitive genuineness. But as other things 


Very often were Deither the same, nor nearly so, they permitte d alterations 


only for one or other of two reasons: 1. When some fault or peculiarity in 


the original reading rendered a change essential ; 2. When an evident im 


rocement could be made. The first of these cases often occurred; the 


second was occurring perpetually. For instance, Lady Huntingdon wrote, 
in her vigorously Methodistic hymn, “ Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” 
that surprising line, 


aise th -oh, fix me on it.”’ 


e mount- 


There is nothing for one who lives in the nineteenth and not the eighteenth 


|century, ina civilized neighborhood, and not in the wilds of Tennessee or 
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Texas, but to change or omit that verse; either of which is an alteration. 
Watt's Hundredth Psalm runs thus: 


Nations. attend before his throne, 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy.” 


Who would not accept John Wesley's “ tinkering,” 


* Before Jehovah's awfal throne, 
Ye nations bow,” ete 


Ayain, Dr. Neale translates 


‘Christ is made the sure Foundation, 
And the precious Corner-stone.”* 


There are those who prefer that a hymn should preserve throughout, 
when possible, the form as well as the spirit of praise or prayer ; and rather 
address itself to the object of worship, than speak about him ; so it seemed 
appropriate to turn this into 


“Christ, Thou art the sure foundation, 
Thou the Head and Corner-stone.”” 


The “Country Parson” worked himself into a fine frenzy, some few 


” 


years since, “concerning cutting and carving.” Some of his arguments 
were very good; but he unfortunately chose for his final and triumphant 
illustration (not knowing the second authorship) John Wesley's moderniz: 
tion of Herbert’s “ Elixir.” The original is a fine poem of the quaint 
antique style ; four verses of Wesley's paraphrase make an admirable hymn, 
fit to be sung at any place and time, and almost under any circumstances. 
Here are the two: 

WesLey, 1739 


. The same. 


HERBERT, 1632. 


1. Teach me, my God and King, 
In «ll things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


s 


To scorn the senses’ sway. 
While still to thee I tend: 
In all I do, be Thou the Way : 

In all, be Thou the End 


. All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing #o smnll can be, 
But draws, when acted for Thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from Thee. 


Not rudely, as a beast, 
To run inte an action: 

But still to make Thee prepossest, 
And give it his perfection. 


4. All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture (for thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean 


5. A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ;: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


. If done to obey thy laws, 

Even servile labors shine : 

Hallowed is toil, if this the canse, 

The meanest work divine. 
We have not Mr. Boyd’s essay by us; but he went on somewhat after this 
fashion : “‘ How besotted, how blasphemous is this! What insane presump 
tion in this anonymous noodle to displace these grand old words with such 
dishwater doggerel!” A. K. H. B., like some others, would like to put an 
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embargo on all alterations in the text of hymns. In this case, however, he 
would have erred somewhat. We need only remind our readers that Her 
bert’s verses are read by a few scholars, while Wesley's paraphrase may be 
sung by tens of thousands. 

One minor point may be noticed. When the names of authors are given 
in a hymn-book, and we think they ought to be, fully and correctly (here 
is one great disgrace of our current manuals), the letter « following such 
ascription may indicate any change, however slight, from the original text ; 
and in the few cases where a hymn is substantially altered or “ re-made,” 
the word from may precede the author's name. This is done in the recent 
book we have above referred to; and it sufliciently avoids any real violation 
of literary integrity. 

We think these considerations worthy of notice. Truth pushed too far 
will tumble into error on the other side; and a reform advocated by exag 
gerated views or unadvised zeal accomplishes its own defeat. Look at both 
sides; weigh ali the facts; then we shall do better. B. 
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the 3lst December. 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, 


Total Amount of Assets.... 


Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

William E. Dodge, 
Charles Dennis, 

C. A. Hand, 

David Lane, 

Henry Coit, 

Benj. Babcock, 

Leroy M. Wiley, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 

Lowell Hulbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George S. Stephenson, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
A. P. Pillot. 


John D. Jones, 

Cornelius Grinnell, 

Geo. G. Hobson, 

7. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 

James Bryce, 

Wm. C, Pickersgill. 

Fletcher Westray, 

Daniel 8S. Miller, 

Charles H. Russell, 

Gordon W. Burnham, 

Henry K. Bogert, 

R. Warren Weston, 

James Low, 

Dennis Perkins, 

Caleb Barstow, 

William H. Webb. 

J. Henry Burgy, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D, HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 


| Losses Parp IN 46 YEARS, 


J. GOODNOW, 


$17,485,804 71 


Secretary. 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


| Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted,.. 244,391 43 


Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
fair rates, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
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LIFE INSUR- 


’ 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF 


ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York OFFIck, 151 BRoADWAY. 


ASSETS, $1,500,000 


700,000 


over 

RECEIPTs for the year, over 
69,160 

419,000 


944,042 


DIVIDEND paid during present fiscal year 
ToTaL DIVIDENDs paid 


ToTaL LossEs paid 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 
By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN 


DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
Tables as exceedi 
UNION. 


attention to these 
and ORIGINAL 


payments are discontinued, 


We call special 





attractive with the In case 
after two premiums have 
AT DEATH or 


an amount in proportion 


been paid, the Company contract to pay, 
the SPECIFIED AGE, 


number of premiums paid. 


to the 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com 


pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 


the same cash outlay of premiums, 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to 


keep their Policies in force. 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 

J.W. & H. 


JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


Ge Active and efficient AGENTs wanted. 


above. 


Apply as 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 PinE Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


FLORENCE SEWING 
505 BROADWAY, 


MACHINE CoO., 
_Y. 

THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

Wonderful REVERSIBLE FEED MoTION. SELF-ADJUST- 


iné Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO.,, 


. Manufacturers of 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES, 


Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 29 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

1 MURRAY STREET, 


OLp STAND oF Pratt, OaKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best.” 
Pronounced “ tHe Best” by the most renowned artists. 
“ Superior in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 


corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
send for a deacriptive Circular. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
699 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
oe American Institute. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cane, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concen!rated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
auperior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cane of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
Engtis and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
Une pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
$4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. ¥. 


| open Sept. 13th next. | 








The Nation. 


1. ) 
VASSAR FEMALE COLLECE, | 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. | 

Joun H. Raymonp, LL.D., President. 


The Fall Term of thie already successful College will | 


It affords the most varied and extensive means of edu- 
cation and health, over half a million of dollars kaving 
been expended in bringing it to its present position. 


Catalogues containing all information will be forwarded 
upon application to 
C. SWAN, Secretary, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
July 13, 1866. 


MISS HAINES 
AND 


MADEMOISELLE pe JANON 
Respectfully inform their friends and the public that 
their Eaglish and French School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 

10 GRAMERCY PARK (East Twentieth Street), 
will reopen on ‘THURSDAY, Sept. 20. 
All applications, either personally or by letter, may be 
made at No. 10 Gramercy Park. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. | 


Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, 
Commercial, French, German, Piano Music. and Painting. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military Drill for 
Gents. Eighteen Instructors. Term opens September 10. 

e Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 

Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Mannfacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


3 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DecKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima 





tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— Tribune. 
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RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 
A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
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been well known in the New York market for more than 


thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictoria] circulars sent a4 mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
AGQGRiZTE CT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out ot 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


yogleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Ware — treet, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common ealt. Bread made with thie Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common galt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 

PyYLe’s SALERATUS. Pyuz’s O. K. Soap. 

PyYLze’s CREAM TARTAR. Py.e’s BLUEING PowpeEr. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 

weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 

bears the name of James PYLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wasb- 
iagton Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 tro $500. 


These popular instruments excel all others in Quick- 
NESS OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME oF 
TonzE, accomplished by PaTENT IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness ot 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO.,° 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great Internationa! Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
al] parts of the World. 
hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 

universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction’ have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. ; 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that aL their patrons may reap its benefits. ’ 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and lace, New York. 











